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Foreword 


Sierra Leone has come a long way since its recent contlict. Its achievements span a number of areas, from governance 
to economic management and aid effectiveness. 

Sierra Leone has proved itself to be a stable, growing and responsible state once again. Since 2002, two free and fair 
general elections have been held which met international standards. The 2009 Mo Ibrahim Index ranked Sierra Leone 
as one of five rising countries that have made progress in democratic governance. There has been a concerted effort 
to tackle the root causes of corruption and build a strong case for attracting investment. This programme of reform is 
yielding results: the Sierra Leonean economy grew by 6.4% in 2007, 5.5% in 2008 and, despite the global financial 
crisis, is projected to grow by 4% in 2009, more than double the average for the rest of Africa. It is expected to grow by 
4.7% in 201 0. This resilience reflects Sierra Leone’s commitment to stay the course with its economic and structural 
reforms, geared towards macroeconomic stability. 

Sierra Leone’s Second Poverty Reduction Strategy (PRSP-II), the Agenda for Change, prioritises economic growth 
through a strong emphasis on agriculture, energy and the development of road infrastructure, all critically underpinned 
by human development. The PRSP-II emphasises the importance of good governance, the rule of law, economic stabil- 
ity, reform of the public sector and peace and security. 

Aid is a critical part of the economy, constituting approximately 20% of Sierra Leone’s GDP. It is therefore imperative 
that the Government of Sierra Leone (GoSL) and its myriad partners work together to make this aid work as efficiently 
as possible. This requirement stems as much from international agreements signed by Sierra Leone and many of its 
partners, such as the OECD Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations, as well as 
from the government’s overarching vision for making aid work efficiently for the country’s people. 

Together with its development partners, the GoSL has undertaken a number of activities to improve aid co-ordination 
and the management of public resources. Partners and government have all committed to carry out their activities 
in a more harmonious fashion. Last year, the GoSL concluded a consultative exercise to develop a new Aid Policy 
for Sierra Leone, influenced by the OECD Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and 
Situations. The resulting policy offers to all stakeholders a practical blueprint to enhance aid effectiveness and 
monitor progress. 

There is a growing recognition that “aid effectiveness” as a basis for international engagement needs to be comple- 
mented by a deeper concern with the effectiveness, accountability, responsiveness to the needs of the people, and 
legitimacy of the institutions of the state. It is this deeper understanding of ownership and capacity development 
that informs the way in which Sierra Leone’s new policy is designed, enabling the country to chart a sustainable 
way forward. 



Samura Kamara 

Minister of Finance and Economic Development 
Republic of Sierra Leone 
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Executive summary 


This Sierra Leone Country Report reviews the implementation of the Principles for Good International Engagement 
in Fragile States and Situations, two years after the Principles were endorsed by ministers of fhe OECD Development 
Assistance Committee's 23 member countries in 2007. It also aims to identify priority areas to improve the collective 
impact of international engagement. Implementation of the Principles will be reviewed again in 201 1 . 

The consultative meeting to monitor the application of the Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile 
States and Situations in Sierra Leone was held in Freetown on 19 October 2009, organised and co-hosted by the 
Sierra Leonean Ministry of Finance and Economic Development (MOFED) with support from the OECD Development 
Assistance Committee's (DAC) International Network on Conflict and Fragility (INCAF). The meeting was attended by 
a broad cross section of senior representatives from the international community, civil society and national govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Finance and Economic Development, His Excellency Samura Kamara; the Minister of 
Defence, H.E. Major Rtd. Alfred Paolo Conteh; and the Minister ot Information and Communications, H.E. Alhaji Ibrahim 
Ben Kargbo (see Annex B for the list of participating institutions). 

1. Overall findings 

It became clear during the consultation and accompanying interviews that the Sierra Leone aid dynamics 
align well with the OECD Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations 

(listed in Annex A). Between 2001 and 2006 the country was the largest per capita recipient of foreign aid in the world, 
and continues to benefit from relatively generous assistance channelled through a small number of major donors. 
In addition, the country has been the object of UN Peacebuilding Commission attention for several years and has 
benefitted both from the application of the Peacebuilding Fund and from a Peacebuilding Co-operation Framework 
that has been in place since December 2007. However, it also became clear that the progress made in drafting 
strategy papers has not yet generated a feeling of progress on the ground. It has also not led to the establishment 
of solid implementation arrangements - such as the sectoral working groups named in the government's guiding 
document Agenda for Change, the Second Poverty Reduction Strategy (PRSP-II). 

Knowledge of the OECD Principles is relatively well developed, particularly among major donors, and both 
government and donor strategy documents suggest a nuanced grasp of key concepts and their interrelationships. 
Perhaps because intervention to end the civil war began with decisive military and political action, major donors 
have from the beginning addressed themselves to the task of creating a viable state in Sierra Leone. They may have 
been largely responsible for demonstrating the usefulness of practices that have since formed the foundation of the 
Principles. In addition, the public’s vivid memory of how bad things can get if governance fails creates a civic 
complement to the strong will among both donors and the government to deliver on the promises made in such key 
documents as the PRSP-II, the Aid Policy and the National Anti-Corruption Strategy. 

The consultation on 19 October 2009 in Freetown offered a significant opportunity for civil society inclusion, 

and may have helped develop a national consensus on the priority of issues to be resolved in consolidating peace 
and building a viable state structure in Sierra Leone. It provided an important opportunity for direct teedback from civil 
society and district governments to their national executive. The consultation fit within a well-established international 
framework that includes the first ever United Nations Peacebuilding Mission (United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding 
Office in Sierra Leone, UNIPSIL) and a constructive climate of co-operation between government and donors that would 
be the envy of other fragile states, 

2. Seven key Principles 

The following seven Principles were given greatest emphasis during the consultations and are therefore 
highlighted particularly in the following, though this report discusses all ten in its Part I. 
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The donor community is well aware of Sierra Leone’s historical and present “context as the starting 
point” (Principle 1), and is sensitive to the challenges raised by this still fragile situation. Most donors use 
the government's PRSP-II to guide their own assistance strategies. Furthermore, there are clear indications that 
donors are taking major steps to make better use of aid modalities designed to give more control to the Government 
of Sierra Leone (GoSL). The Joint Vision for Sierra Leone by the United Nations Family; the Joint Assistance Strategy 
of the European Commission and the United Kingdom’s (UK) Department for International Development; and the 
World Bank/Atrican Development Bank Joint Assistance Strategy all reflect a rising level of donor confidence as 
Sierra Leone develops. Initiatives like the EC Fragility Piloting, carried out in 2009, turther improve understanding 
and sensitivity in this specific country context. At the same time, the gap between planning and implementation is still 
wide - carefully considered action will be required to realise the many goals in the PRSP-II. 

The donor community acts responsibly in “doing no barm” (Principle 2), except when it comes to distorting 
local labour markets. GoSL’s lack of capacity to absorb aid effectively immediately after the conflict forced major 
donors to assume a significant share of the human resources costs of establishing a functioning bureaucracy. 
Though gross domestic product (GDP) has risen at an average rate of approximately 5% a year since the end of 
hostilities, the tax base is still too low to allow the GoSL to cover the full cost ot its human resources bill. As time 
passes, government etforts to wean itself off international aid will be complicated by the existence of large numbers 
of employees in key positions who benefit from salary top-ups. The disparities created by salary top-ups and parallel 
implementation units (PIU), also donor-created, complicate civil service reform and may leave a new legacy of public 
servants who believe themselves to be specially entitled. 

Most donors “focus on statebuilding as the central objective” (Principle 3) by supporting the government in 
its statebuilding efforts. However, they could further strengthen government capacity by reducing incoherent 
independent operations and the time needed by government to navigate ditferent donor organisations’ administra- 
tive systems. At the same time, a more strategic and sustained approach is also needed to strengthen parliament’s 
capacities to assume its constitutional role. Ties between government and society need to be strengthened, and there 
is a desire by civil society to engage in more sustained political dialogue with government. 

The international community has invested in “prioritising prevention” (Principle 4) effectively. Determined 
UK engagement in the direct aftermath of the conflict has allowed security sector reform to have great impact. 
Further to this, activities to prevent structural conflict have focused on governance reforms, such as judicial reform 
and parliamentary assistance, and most importantly, decentralisation. Preventing conflict in Sierra Leone requires a 
priority focus on dealing with the traditional regional rivalries that have undermined the public’s trust in their central 
government for many decades. Another focus of donors’ conflict prevention etforts is youth unemployment, which 
poses a major threat to stability and sustainable development in Sierra Leone. Finally, there are new challenges on 
the horizon with the emerging international drug trafficking throughout West Africa. 

The PRSP-II and its related policy directives and plans suggest that the importance of an integrated 
approach - defence, diplomacy, development - (Principle 5) for peacebuilding and statebuilding dynamics 
are well understood within the GoSL as well as by international representatives. Sierra Leone is one of only a few 
developing countries to have such a set of coherent and well thought-out policy documents addressing the complex 
inter-relationships between political, security and development imperatives. Flowever, the proof of an effective policy 
is in the implementation - and in this respect many challenges remain. 

The significant progress made by donors towards better “aligning with local priorities” (Principle 7) is very 
promising but remains insufficient. The efforts mentioned under Principle 1 above are groundbreaking. Flowever, 
the time has now come to re-evaluate the level of risk donors are willing to accept and to understand that fully 
empowering the GoSL to manage its revenue, and to account for it to both donors and to the citizens of Sierra Leone, 
is an essential step that must inevitably be taken. 
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Despite the relatively small number of International actors in Sierra Leone, “agreeing on formal co-ordination 
mechanisms” (Principle 8) has been a challenge. There is a healthy appetite by donors for more institutionaiised 
donor co-ordination under the leadership of GoSL, for which the GoSL's Aid Policy document offers a good entry 
point. With joint UNiPSIL and World Bank leadership, donors are also making serious efforts to institutionalise 
better inter-donor co-ordination mechanisms, and to make the existing ones more effective. An example is the Joint 
UN Strategic Planning Unit based at UNIPSIL and serving the UN Country Team and Resident Coordinator. Aside from 
the formal mechanisms, well-established informal networks have emerged which continue to facilitate co-ordination 
and information-sharing. 

3. General recommendations 

Based on the consultative meeting and interviews, several general recommendations can be made to the donors in 
Sierra Leone as well as to the GoSL. Of these, the most important message is to stay the course. The general recom- 
mendations are complemented by detailed priority actions for each Principle (See also Part II). 

• Stay the course and sustain support during what is inevitably a long process of statebuilding. Time 
and perseverance are required to develop a citizenry capable of acting as guarantor of its own government’s 
performance; to establish enough economic growth to cover the costs of government service delivery; and to 
reform a civil service mired in patronage systems. 

• Build on the good work that has been done in preparing the foundations of the new state. Work should continue 
to develop a better system of capacity development that is less donor-dependent. 

• Sustain the impressive leadership dynamics in place today among the international actors in Sierra Leone. 
However, some agencies need to give more attention to their human resources management. 

• Conduct a full review of the modalities of external support involving salary top-ups and the use of PIUs. 
Topping-up salaries and establishing PIUs to assure the quality of government operations are short-term 
solutions that cannot be sustained without long-term guarantees. They also create pockets of exclusion within 
the civil service. 

• Increase the proportion of donor revenues handled by GoSL departments in ways that enhance the 
growing government capacity. This may entail higher risk for donors but is the only way for the GoSL to 
demonstrate its ability to correct endemic flaws in Sierra Leone’s political and governance culture. 

• Match government efforts to strengthen core state functions in service delivery with donor efforts 
to simplify their support, e.g. through greater use of grants, multi-donor trust funds (MDTF) and sector wide 
approaches (SWAps). The recent trend among donors to use joint mechanisms and delegated co-operation 
arrangements is promising but needs to be developed further in order to simplify collaboration between donors 
and GoSL. 

• Sustain decentralisation and devolution, which are important peacebuilding and statebuilding activities in 
Sierra Leone, while avoiding creating parallel structures at local level or undermining the central state. Donor 
support has been essential to the progress made so far but it must be appreciated that changing existing power 
relationships is a delicate process that requires patience and time-consuming negotiations. 
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Summary table 


1 PRINCIPLES 

FINDINGS 

PRIORITIES 1 

Take context as the 
starting point 

Two successful elections and better governance are 
increasing donor confidence in Sierra Leone’s capacity to 
progress. Today, the donor community appears well informed 
about Sierra Leone’s historical and present context. However, 
there is still a large gap between planning and implementa- 
tion. 

Donors need to close the gap between planning and 
implementation through carefully considered action to achieve 
the many goals described in the PRSP-ll and donor assistance 
documents. 

Donors should prioritise support to GoSL initiatives aimed at 
creating viable government institutions. Revise aid modali- 
ties to reflect significant increases in GoSL capacity and to 
empower the government to move to the next level. 

Do no harm 

A move to reduce aid dependence and to revise aid modali- 
ties is necessary to prevent the state from being unable to 
sustain civil servants’ wages. 

Donors should review the aid modalities of PIUs and salary top- 
ups to assess the best way for external support to strengthen 
capacity. 

Focus on statebuilding as 
the central objective 

Statebuilding appears to be the central objective of both the 
GoSL and donors. While the foundations for a viable state 
are well laid, statebuilding should remain the focus of donor 
engagement in the coming years. 

Donors need to develop a more joined-up approach towards 
enhancing executive and legislative capacity. 

Donors need to reduce the complexity of their requirements, 
which in aggregate are a huge capacity drain on GoSL, 



There is a need for more sustained political dialogue and 
information sharing between government and society. 

Prioritise prevention 

Party politics continue to play a destabilising role. Donor ef- 
forts to support decentralisation have helped but more needs 
to be done to support government processes. Young people 
are also a key prevention factor targeted by donor initiatives. 

Sustain support for the reform of the security institutions. 
Government and donors need to take preventive action over 
drug-trafficking, such as supporting improved border control. 
Remain committed to structural governance reforms, in 
particular to decentralisation, and engage in the long politi- 
cal process of effective devolution rather than engaging at a 
purely administrative level. 



Donors and government need to make concerted efforts to 
reduce youth unemployment. 

Recognise the links 
between political, 
security and development 
objectives 

Political security and development linkages are well under- 
stood by both the GoSL and donor community However, there 
is still a gap between analysis and implementation. 

Pay greater attention to supporting policing training and judicial 
capacity building. 

Government and donors need to strengthen public trust in the 
security institutions. 

Promote 

non-discrimination as 
a basis for inclusive 
and stable societies 

Policy both directly and indirectly reflects principles of non- 
discrimination; donor efforts have improved the judiciary 
system. Problems still exist, however, in conflict with tradi- 
tional court systems and behavioural change with regard to 
discrimination practices. 

Donors need to provide more, but cautious, support to the 
reconciliation between different systems of justice and land 
tenure in the Western Area and the districts. 

Government and donors need to sustain support to decen- 
tralisation without creating parailel structures that undermine 
central state authority. 

Align with local priorities in 
different ways in different 
contexts 

Steps have been taken to increase alignment; however, 
these need to go further to empower the GoSL and allow it to 
be accountable to both donor and citizens. 

Donors need to ensure further alignment in order to devolve 
power to the GoSL and allow accountability to run to both 
donors and citizens. 

Practical co-ordination 
mechanisms 

Over the past two years, there has been a lack of sustained 
and institutionalised dialogue between the donor community 
on and government. The Aid Policy and Action Plan provide 
good entry point for better donor co-ordination under the 
leadership of the GoSL. 

Inter-donor co-ordination has been a challenge in the past, 
but is improving under World Bank and UNIPSIL leadership. 
Meanwhile, good informal working relationships between 
donors facilitate information sharing. 

Use the GoSL Aid Policy as a good starting point for institution- 
alising dialogue with government under GoSL leadership. 
Donors need to institutionalise inter-donor co-ordination 
mechanisms under World Bank and UNIPSIL leadership. 

Make real progress in simplifying and harmonising donor 
support. More work needs to be done to co-ordinate aid 
modalities to support alignment and ownership under GoSL. 
There needs to be greater use of MDTFs, grants and SWAps to 
support GoSL in improving service delivery. 

Act fast. . , but stay 
engaged long enough to 
give success a chance 

Donors are committed to long-term engagement following 
rapid intervention by the UK which precipitated the end of 
the civil war But there is uncertainty over overall levels of aid 
flows in the current economic crisis. 

Donors need to commit support over longer periods. 

Make essential efforts to streamline HR processes, to antici- 
pate gaps effectively and ensure that learning is transferred 
to new staff. 

Avoid pockets of 
exclusion 

Policies targeting vulnerable and marginalised populations 
exist. However, implementing these policies has lagged. 
There is a risk of social unrest unless exclusion is better 
addressed. 

Government, with support from donors, needs to resolve land 
tenure and youth unemployment, which are the most pressing 
issues. 
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Introduction 


The ten Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations (listed in Annex A) were 
developed by the OECD's Development Assistance Committee (DAC) In 2005 to complement the Paris Declaration 
on Aid Effectiveness. They were endorsed by DAC ministers in 2007. At the third High Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness 
in Accra (2008), six countries in situations of fragility volunteered to be part of a monitoring survey on the application 
of the Principles, to take place in two rounds in 2009 and 201 1 . Sierra Leone was one of these six countries. 

This Country Monitoring Report of Sierra Leone paints an overview of perceptions and findings from a series of 
interviews which took place in October 2009 and a consultation workshop on 19 October 2009. It presents multi- 
stakeholder perspectives - from the Government of Sierra Leone, the international community, and the national and 
international civil society - on a number of key issues, progress and challenges related to international engagement 
in Sierra Leone over recent years. The report highlights a number of recommendations and priority actions (Part II) for 
consideration by both the government and the international community. 

In Sierra Leone, the Ministry of Finance and Economic Development is the National Co-ordinator for the Government 
of the Republic of Sierra Leone for the survey, in co-operation with the United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding 
Office in Sierra Leone (UNIPSIL) and the UK Department for International Development (DFID). The Minister of Finance 
and Economic Development, His Excellency Samura Kamara, opened the consultative meeting on the Monitoring of 
the Principles on 19 October 2009 in Freetown. He explained the Second Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper' and 
described the strong international consensus behind it. He asserted that this government-led initiative was a bold 
response to the principal causes of the previous conflict, among which he cited poverty, weak governance and an 
unequal distribution of wealth that did not sit well with Sierra Leoneans. He assessed the main challenge to be finding 
resources to cover the cost of good government long enough for economic growth to overtake aid as the principal 
source of government revenue. 

The present report lays out this and further challenges for the GoSL's and international efforts to create a viable state 
in Sierra Leone. It is divided into two parts. The first part (Part I) assesses progress in Sierra Leone against each of 
the 1 0 Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations. The second part (Part II) then 
summarises the main actions to be taken for further progress to be made on each of the Principles. 


1 Government of Sierra Leone (2008b), Poverty Reduction Strategy 2008-1 2 (PRSP-II): An Agenda for Change, Freetown. 
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Part 1 : Common diagnosis, principle by principle 


Principle 1 : Take context as the starting point 


Sierra Leone has been heavily affected by the historical legacies of the slave trade and indirect rule by the 
British. Following independence, society was left divided by conflicting systems of governance which were the 
hallmarks of both indirect rule and independent national movements. The system was biased towards urban 
communities and easily exploited by factional leaders. Political breakdown and the onset of the civil war in 1 991 
were largely fuelled by widespread corruption, politicised ethnicity, a disaffected youth, a rural-urban divide and 
poor governance. These are still the foremost challenges today. 

Donors are taking context into account by aligning their programmes broadly with the country’s main 
strategic planning instrument, the PRSP-II. While the donor community appears well informed about Sierra 
Leone's context and is sensitive to the country's still fragile situation, equal political representation of both urban 
centres (particularly Freetown) and rural areas remains problematic and an obstacle to stability and growth. 


1 . The impact of history 

Sierra Leone was created in 1787 as a private philanthropic gesture by an English humanist, Granville Sharp, to 
“repatriate" former slaves.^ This multi-ethnic and multi-linguistic group, brought together on foreign soil, built a new 
society. They invented a new language (Krio) and new systems of social behaviour for bridging the many divisions 
among them. 

Before independence in 1961 , fhe Colony of Freetown was governed by an elected local government which applied 
a British-based legal system. The remainder of Sierra Leone was administered as a protectorate and remained under 
the administrative and judicial control of its own traditional chiefs. At independence, the attempt to blend these two 
systems under a modified British system of government left both parts of the new country struggling to reconcile 
historical schisms manifest in different political status and associated civic, administrative and social relations 
(economic and political power under colonial rule had been concentrated in the city). In the end, the temptations of 
self-interested power, the historical legacy of favoured status and the dawning awareness of unfulfilled potential in the 
former protectorate left Sierra Leone open to corruption, politicised ethnicity and misrule. These continue to be some 
of the major challenges today.^ 

The first elections in 1 962 split the country along ethnic and regional lines. This was exacerbated by the contested 
result of the following elections, which led to a military coup, a quick counter coup and the establishment of an 
unstable authoritarian government lasting into the late 1990s. On 23 March 1991 the temptation to exploit the 
situation proved too much for Liberia, which invaded Sierra Leone with its rebel army, the Revolutionary United Front. 
The civil war that followed lasted 1 0 years. '• 

Today, the major challenge is to try to correct the errors of the past and to build a state around a shared national vision 
that engages both Freetown and the districts. Ultimately, unless the current process creates a new identity framework, 
the old sources of factional politics based on ethnicity, party or personality will continue to wreak their destructive 
influence on national politics. 


2 Robert, W. July {K70), A History of the African People, Scribner, New York, p 314. 

3 See the report of the Sierra Leone Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC), Vol. 2, Chap. 1 , Para. 1 1 , for an account of the factional power 
struggles characterising the tirst post-Independence national election (in 1967). The report is available atwww.sierra-leone.org/TRCDocuments. 
html. 

4 Report ot the Sierra Leone Truth and Reconciliation Commission, Vol. 2, Ch 1 , Para. 1 1 . 
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Sierra Leone has a private sector struggling to revive itselt in the midst of a global economic crisis. Meanwhile, 
the state is forced to depend heavily on aid to assure minimal government tunctions while attempting major reforms 
to tackle endemic corruption and poor governance.*' These reforms are seen as enabling conditions of the govern- 
ment's poverty reduction strategy. Until the private sector is successfully reinvigorated, government will dominate the 
employment market and a government job will remain the only route to wealth and high status.** This condition may 
present the most signiticant risk to national recovery.^ 

2. A strong consensus on context analysis and priorities 

The sheer number ot surveys and analyses carried out by the international donor community in recent years 
indicates its commitment to assisting Sierra Leone to become a strong and stable democracy. This commitment is also 
reflected in a consistently high level of official development assistance (ODA) to Sierra Leone (Table 1). 


Table 1. ODA to Sierra Leone, 2001-07 (current USD million) 


1 1 

2001 

2002 

1 2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

ODA total, 

net disbursements 

334.54 

383,13 

337,09 

376,06 

339,66 

337.22 

539,92 

ODA total, commitments 

275.66 

263.75 

440.04 

277.77 

317.15 

244.03 

545.27 


Source. OECD statistics. 


Today the focus of major donors is on both the peacebuilding and statebuilding challenges.® Sierra Leone was the first 
country to receive an Integrated United Nations Peacebuilding Mission (UNIPSIL) and is one of the first to benefit from 
a formally agreed Peacebuilding Co-operation Framework.® In addition, the EC Fragility Piloting carried out in 2009 
by the EC and the German development co-operation has helped to forge a common understanding of the specific 
requirements for statebuilding among international actors on the ground (see the section below on Principle 8). Indeed, 
the context is dominated by agreement among international and national actors alike about the underlying triggers of 
potential future conflict and the most promising strategies and approaches needed to address them. 

The PRSP-II lays out a broad reform agenda wifh clear priorities and a cost estimate that identifies budgetary shortfalls. 
It was the product of technical analysis and broad consultation, and is well supported by the donor community through 
joint strategies. These include: 

• The African Development Bank (AfDBj/World Bank Joint Assistance Strategy.'® 

• The joint strategy by the European Commission (EC) and the UK's DFID." 

• The Joint Vision for Sierra Leone of the United Nations Family (United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding Office 
in Sierra Leone, 2009).'® 


5 The PRSP-II, p. 178, provides cost estimates that ihciude the fuhdihg gap to achieve the broad reform agehda iaid out in the document. Gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone (2008b), Poverty Reduction Strategy 2008- 12 (PRSP-tl): An Agenda for Change, Freetown, 

6 ibid, pi 23. 

7 Ibid, Executive Summary, on the causes of the civii conflict. 

8 See, for instance: DFID (Department for International Development) (2009), Building the State and Securing the Peace, DFID, Freetown; DFID 
and the EC (European Commission) (2009), European Member States and European Commission Cooperation with Sierra Leone, EC, Freetown. 

9 UN Peacebuilding Commission (2007), Sierra Leone Peacebuilding Cooperation Framework, UN PBC/Government of Sierra Leone, Freetown. 
lOWorld Bank/African Development Bank (forthcoming). Joint Assistance Strategy 20W-2012/13,'Vox\i Bank/AfDB, Freetown, 

1 1 European Commission/Department for International Development (2009), Joint EC/DFID Country Strategy tor Sierra Leone, 2007-2012, 
EC/DFID, Freetown, available at www,reformtneun,org/index,pnp?module=uploads&func=download&flleld=351 1 , 

12 United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding Office in Sierra Leone (2009), Joint Vision tor Sierra Leone ot the United Nations Family, 
30 May 2009, UNIPSIL, Freetown, available at www,sierraleoneconference2009,org/docs/Joint%20Vision%20for%20Sierra%20Leone,pdf. 
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These were prepared following the establishment of a framework for multi-donor budget support signed by the four 
leading donors - DFID, the EC, World Bank and AfDB - in 2006.'^ The strategies connect to a set of government 
implementation plans that include revenue reform, anti-corruption and public sector reform.” Finally, the GoSL has 
developed a new Aid Policy and has pledged to re-invigorate the working groups called for in the PRSP-II, ttowever, the 
consultative process revealed that despite these comprehensive joint planning documents, there is still a gap between 
planning and implementation which needs to be tackled by government and donors on the ground. 

3. Addressing regional disparities 

Despite the progress that Sierra Leone has made, some of the downsides of the good intentions that conceived 
Sierra Leone still lurk. The view from Freetown does not reflect the true picture in the districts.” Alongside the 
impressive array of government and donor documents and strategies, one still hears mutterings of concern about 
politicisation of the public service and complaints about continuing corruption in both the police and government. 
And the legacy remains of differential treatment of Freetown colony (now named the Western Area, see Map 1 , 
Annex C) and the Protectorate (now classified into districts). Of particular concern is the government strategy to 
stimulate economic growth by focusing on rural agricultural development, which could be undermined by the 
persistence of a particular form of land tenure (see sections on Principles 6 and 10).” ttowever, once again, the 
issue has been identified by both the GoSL and donor community as a significant problem needing collaborative 
attention. It is currently the subject of an online discussion sponsored by the UN Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the subject of consultation through the Office of the President of Sierra Leone. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 1 : Are most international actors' engagements based on sound political and social analysis, taking into account national capacity, state-society 

relations and societal divisions? 

No consensus (50-50). There was no consensus among participants at the meeting as to whether international actors do take context into account suf ciently. 

While around half of the participants felt that this was the case, the other half felt that international actors were inconsistent in their sensitivity to context. The 

qualitative comments reflect these different perspectives: 

• Some participants found that although international actors do make serious efforts to take context into account, their success often depends on the head of the 
organisation and his relationship with members of the government 

• Other participants pointed positively to the fact that most international action is based on sound social and political assessments, often starting from a 
grassroots level. 

• Several participants from local government institutions felt that the level of donor engagement with communities was too low, and that donors have not provided 
suf dent support to the sub-national level. 

• International donors clearly believe they are sensitive to context. They cite as proof the alignment of their core strategic documents with the GoSL's PRSP-II, 
which is broadly supported as a strategy to redress inherited inequities and to address the main causes of past conflict 

• The President and his ministers are deeply engaged in developing implementation strategies for the PRSP-II and believe they have the qualified support of 
the donor community. However, they believe donors need to be more trusting, and this could be expressed through funding modalities that channel a 
greater portion of aid through the MOPED. 


13 World Bank (2008), Second Government Reform and Growth Credit Program Document, World Bank, Washington DC, available at 
www.wds,worldbank.org/external/default/WDSContentServer/WDSP/IB/2008/09/17/000076092_2008091 71 61 41 8/Rendered/PDF/ 
SL01 0GRGC201 OPIDOl OAppraisalOStage.pdf. 

14 National Revenue Authority Modernisation Programme and Projects Plans 2008-2012, National Anti-Corruption Strategy 2008-2013 and 
Sierra Leone Public Sector Reform Programme 2009-2012. 

1 5 This report was prepared without benefit of field trips to any of the districts. 

16 UNDP (United Nations Development Programme) (2009), Land Tenure Issues and Reform Processes for Sierra Leone, UNDP Scoping Report, 
28 August 2009, UNDP, New York. 
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Principle 2: Do no harm 


The donor community acts responsibly in “doing no harm" except when it comes to distorting local labour 
markets, which is a side-effect of international support to the government in the direct aftermath of conflict. 
Higher wages for national donor staff have meant that donors now subsidise government wages to the same 
levels. In supporting government wages donors need to: 

• Make sure they are not, or do not appear to be, politically biased. 

• Have a sustainable strategy for reducing external subsidies in order to prevent a “brain drain" or corruption. 

• Realise that a merit-based system tends to employ and support the top classes of society who have studied 
abroad, further marginalising citizens with little educational opportunity, especially those outside Freetown. 


Ever mindful of the dangers of good intentions, the donor community's current practices seem to be well informed by 
the “do no harm” Principle. However, there is one possible exception to donors’ avoidance ot causing harm, and this 
is discussed in this section. 

1. Parallel Implementation structures: an obstacle to capacity development 

At the end of hostilities, various line ministries were in such disarray that the only way for donors to deliver effec- 
tive assistance was to first install people capable of running the key elements of each relevant government system. 
The donor community thus set up parallel implementation units (PIU) that were externally recruited and salaried. These 
were put in place to ensure the delivery of essential services to such an extent that they are frequently the object of 
comments about parallel systems of governance. In an attempt to devote more of a share of donor inputs to the task 
of capacity development, donors also offered salary top-ups for national staff to keep their salaries competitive with 
donor agency salaries in order to encourage them to stay in their posts. 

However, until there is the capacity to generate wealth outside of government, the existence of a specially favoured 
class of civil servants risks creating future problems. Since government is the only source of wealth and status, the 
temptation to use public office for private gain remains strong. Donors' seemingly necessary obligation to support 
these practices indirectly in the interests of development will remain problematic. 

The practice of salary top-ups and the existence of PIUs persuade the beneficiaries of fhe system that they are worth 
more than their own government is able to pay. This may encourage corruption among those who remain in place 
when external support ends. It may also stimulate a brain drain to higher paid jobs for those who are able and willing 
to find them abroad, usually in donor agencies. The system favours those who have been well educated; particularly 
those who have studied abroad and fit donors' competency expectations. These people tend to be the children of the 
elite. By supporting the notion that merit is subject to special rewards, the system risks fuelling the historical resent- 
ment harboured towards the elite by the marginalised, i.e. the population outside Freetown, 

The challenges presented by external salary support are recognised by most senior donor representatives and govern- 
ment officials. However, governmenf and donors favour different approaches to addressing them, which complicates 
the reform of the civil service. The government would prefer to bundle salary support in with other grants to govern- 
ment and channel them through a civil service pay system under their control. This would allow them to distribute the 
total amount available in ways that mitigate these problems. On the other hand, donors seem to be reluctant to commit 
to this level of confidence in the government until the precise details of how it could be monitored are worked out. 
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Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 2. Does international engagement benefit one population group over another or contribute to social divisions? 

In no sign! cant cases. A majority of respondents indicated that international engagement has not contributed to social divisions. The remaining participants were, 
however, deeply divided about the question as to whether international engagement has contributed to social divisions. 

• Roughly half the respondents indicated that international engagement is fair and equitable across the whole of Sierra Leonean society. 

• The remaining half was divided between those who saw international engagement as a significant problem, citing salary top-ups and a support system that 
favoured the elite, and those that saw it as a problem in only a few cases. 

• In private interviews, some government officials suggested the size of the challenge of avoiding harm is a direct result of over-complicated donor procedures. 
They suggested that the rigorous simpli cation of donor procedures might help. 

• Government leaders argued that channelling all aid through the MOFED would be the only way to allow government to manage salaries equitably. Some 
donors worry that this might empower some government of dais too much (fear of corruption). 
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Principle 3. Focus on statebuilding as the central objective 


Donors are missing significant opportunities to strengthen government capacity. They need to improve the 
coherence of independent operations and reduce the time needed by government to navigate different donors’ 
administrative systems. Donor assistance places a considerabie burden on the GoSL, which is made to jump 
through numerous hoops. Reducing the bureaucracy involved in reieasing donor tunds wouid also contribute to 
better budget planning and stability for the GoSL. 

A more strategic and sustained approach is also needed in strengthening the state’s legislative capacities. 
Enhanced capacity would allow government to interact with civil society, which has expressed a desire for a more 
sustained and regular political dialogue with government. 

Corruption remains a major challenge which the government is determined to bring under control. 


The PRSP-II outlines a set ot statebuilding objectives that focus on the need to reduce poverty and to create institu- 
tions fundamental to good governance. The GoSL and donors agree that good governance is the key to unlocking the 
country's productive potential and thus reducing poverty and its associated tensions (see Annex C for some key poverty 
indicators tor Sierra Leone). This has led to a jointly-agreed common objective of boosting government capacity by 
assisting various government ministries to reach satisfactory levels of service delivery. In addition, considerable effort 
has been devoted to supporting political institutions, such as parliament, to achieve reasonable performance 
standards. While these key objectives are agreed, there remains considerable variation in donor capacity-development 
policies, affecting such things as salary top-up rates. 

1. Supporting capacity development: a major challenge 

Underlying many of the discussions with both government and donor representatives was a concern that the European 
model of state on which their statebuilding efforts are based is too expensive and complicated. The government view 
is that this generates artiticially high standards that should be offset by serious attempts to reduce the complexity 
and cost of donor processes. The lack of a common approach to capacity development was also raised as a problem. 
Different donors have different methods, approaches and even salary scales for salary top-ups. Since supporting 
the development of state capacity is fundamental, these issues need to be addressed. These discussions were not 
conclusive, but should be taken as a modest warning of the possibility of upset and should stimulate further investiga- 
tion and discussion. 

In a country struggling to cover the costs of essential government services, one is struck by the apparent disregard 
among most donors for the costs of their own prooesses. There is also, though to a lesser extent, little attention paid to 
the transaction costs that these processes have for government. As a small country with a lim ited pool of candidates for 
most government posts, the need for formalify, e.g. in recruitment, is considerably less than is generally assumed by 
donors. However, the need to assist Sierra Leone to find the right balance between apparently more efficient informal 
systems and demonstrably more transparent formal systems remains a significant challenge. While it is recognised 
that informal systems are a common part of any formal system , the deep-seated mistrust at the core of Sierra Leonean 
politics suggests that the interests of transparency and accountability are better served by more formal systems. 

Much of fhe discussion during the formal consultation focused on fhe issue of donor transparency. It was suggested 
that such things as lengthy delays between the signing of grant agreements and the release of funds needed to 
be explained publicly to reduce suspicion of corruption and inefficiency and to enable citizens to properly Judge 
the performance of their government. Another issue of concern to all was the uncertainty of funding and the 
unpredictability of fund provision over the full term of various programmes. While recognising that donors themselves 
are subject to the vagaries of political and economic forces beyond their control, they were asked by government 
officials to provide better quality data on predicted commitments and to abide by disbursement schedules. 
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2. Strengthening legislative capacity 

The pressing need for broad co-operation across the Sierra Leonean poiitical spectrum requires a weil-functioning 
parliament. Though the executive sits outside ot parliament and has direct control of line ministries, the requirement 
for pariiament to debate and test government plans tor political acceptability would appear to be a crucial part of 
the programme to prevent alienation and resentment, as well as to ensure democratic accountability. Parliamentary 
oversight is a natural and necessary complement to the technical and fiscal powers of line ministries and is the most 
promising way to generate political consensus around key government initiatives. However, the practical challenges of 
creating an effective parliamentary system are significant. According to UNIPSIL, the last election (on 1 1 August 2007) 
brought an 80% turnover in parliament. Those who survived the election had been part of the first real proportionally 
elected parliament in the country’s history and were therefore not veterans of a long-estabiished system. An effec- 
tive parliament requires skills that must be learned. Currently there is no group capable of mentoring Sierra Leonean 
parliamentarians. Moreover, there are serious resource constraints to their potential. The UN Peacebuilding Fund has 
recently agreed to fund 1 2 parliamentary clerks to supplement the 4 presently on staff and has also agreed to fund 
8 researchers, a small library and a small computer resource centre. It is hoped that the GoSL will awaken to the 
potential usefulness of a well functioning parliament as they begin to move their development agenda forward. 

3. State-society relations 

The consultation meeting on 1 9 October revealed that civil society in Sierra Leone is well-organised and well-informed 
about political processes. In general terms, there is broad support for the government’s political agenda, which lays 
constructive foundations for fhe interaction between state and society. At the same time, many representatives from 
civil society at the consultative meeting expressed the desire for more regular political dialogue with the government. 
They called in particular for a better flow of information on political activities, and for improved state responsiveness 
to society’s concerns. The relationship between civil society and state authorities will need time to develop further but 
some early indications are needed that government is responsive to the people. 

In a society with as many internal divisions as in Sierra Leone, the best hope of creating a functional dialogue between 
state and citizen is through parliament. But in order for this dialogue to be credible, parliament must be seen to be the 
source of legislation, and to be centrally involved in drafting and debating the legal framework that should underpin 
government initiatives. 

Civil society in Sierra Leone has been actively engaged with international donors. One often repeated observation 
made by Sierra Leonean civil society representatives was that publicising the details of aid agreements and budgets 
and clearly explaining associated overhead costs have helped the public monitor government use of donor funding. 
Thus the civil population can be enlisted in the task of reducing corruption and misuse of funds by empowering them 
with enough information to hold their own representatives to account. 

4. Corruption: an obstacle to statebuilding 

Discussions with the Anti-Corruption Commissioner (ACC) revealed that government leadership is very much aware 
of the challenge to effective statebuilding posed by endemic corruption and is determined to bring it under control. 
The process underway involves a number of useful innovations, such as broad public education, structures to reduce 
opportunities for fraud (such as simplifying the process of collecting import tariffs), decenfralisafion and strucfuring 
the ACC to ensure its independence. At the same time, while the ACC’s effectiveness is already apparent, the permis- 
sive attitudes to corruption are in part a result of the widespread public conviction that the only way to get reliable 
servioe from government officials is to pay for it directly. Finally, far too low government sector salaries encourage “self 
reliance". Thus, aftempfs to reduce corruption through eduoation, monitoring and prosecution must go hand in hand 
with public service reform and salary increases; achieving these will depend on good governance to improve economio 
faotors. The key to getting the process started appears to be a combination of greater donor confidenoe in government 


17 Interview, UNIPSIL, 22 October 2009, 
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plans and careful monitoring by both civil society and donor agencies to ensure that implementation is consistent with 
these plans. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 3a: Is the army professional, balanced across social groups and does it have civilian oversight? 

Not yet, but there is improvement The majority of respondents stated that the army is stiii not professionai nor yet compietely baianced across social groups, but 
that there has been considerable improvement over recent years and that reforms are going into the right direction. Some participants suggested that there should 
be stronger civilian oversight of the army, and that community involvement in the further reform process should be enhanced. 

Indicator 3b: Ratio of tax revenue to gross domestic product (2009) 

Current government revenue/GDP is tO.5% according to the Heritage Foundation's 2009 index of Economic Freedom. 

Source: www.hentage.org/index/Ranking.aspx. 

Indicator 3c: Percent of aid disbursed focused on governance and security (average 2002-2007) 

Acconjing to OECD statistics, this figure is 17.1% (USD 71.9 million) for Sierra Leone, based on the Creditor Reporting System codes for governance and security. 
Source: www.oecd.org/dac/stats. 

Additional Indicators 

Indicator 3i. Does the international community direct donor funds so as to contribute to the establishment of a fully independent viable state in Sierra Leone? 
Is a reasonable balance maintained between aid directed to service delivery and to capacity development? 

• Yes. according to major donors, limited only by donor accounting and transparency requirements. 

• The government view is less positive in that they see donor funding applied in ways that limit their control and undercut their efforts to control their own 
nances. They are particularly concerned by projects that channel monies directly to civil society initiatives and by a "project approach " that prioritises service 

delivery ahead of development of government capacity. 

• Donor and government representatives agreed that the growth of government capacity requires flexibility and close monitoring of the impacts of both aid 
modalities and government reforms. 
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Principle 4. Prioritise prevention 


strong UK involvement in the immediate post-conflict environment has aliowed security sector reform to be very 
effective. Despite this, the army is a continuing source of concern. 

Long-term prevention efforts have focused on governance reforms, such as setting up a Nationai Commission 
for Sociai Action, judicial reform, parliamentary assistance and decentralisation. The latter is of particular 
importance since solving power disparities in access to resources between the centre and periphery remains key 
to preventing future conflict. Although decentralisation has gone some way to address this, more needs to be 
done. Social disparities also present major challenges. A major focus of prevenfion efforts must therefore be on 
creating greater opportunities for disaffected young people. 

Finally, the emerging international drug trafficking from Latin America to Europe through Sierra Leone brings 
considerable challenges in terms of prevention. 


1. Determined engagement to establish security 

strong engagement by the UK immediately after the conflict pushed through a process of security sector reform. 
The army is now widely considered to be trustworthy, although some concerns remain.'® Donor attention to reform- 
ing the national army has been so intense that the issue no longer dominates discussion as it once did. However, all 
respondents during the evaluation were aware of the potential for harm from military decay. DFID in particular has 
made a long-term commitment to continue military training assistance. The donor community was quick to respond 
to reports that the army band had publicly played tunes associated with the ruling political party during the events 
leading up to the crisis in April 2009. It has urged the governing party to stop displaying party colours on government 
buildings.'® 

2. Addressing the root causes of conflict 

The PRSP-II and its associated documents all point specifically to the need to establish viable political structures as 
one of the preconditions of successful poverty reduction.™ Indeed, the entire focus of major donor support in Sierra 
Leone appears to be dealing with the root cause of past and future conflicts: poor governance. Thus, one finds a large 
set of initiatives aimed at such things as judicial sector reform (UNIPSIL, DFID, EC), assistance to parliament (UNIPSIL, 
UN Peacebuilding fund), support to the ACC (GTZ), and direct budget support (AfDB, World Bank, EC, DFID). In line with 
this, the National Commission for Social Action had been mandated to implement the recommendations of the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission, in particular those relating to reparations (see Box 1). However, this has not led to the 
vigorous follow up that had been broadly desired. Meanwhile, the World Bank-funded decentralisation process has 
gone a long way to redressing some of the fundamental flaws in Sierra Leone's original political structure. 

Box 1. Sierra Leone’s Truth and Reconciliation Commission final report 

The report of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission devoted a good deal of effort to analysing the causes 
of the civil war. Both government and donors have focused their strategy statements (oriented by the PRSP-II) 
on addressing these major causes: 

While there were many factors, both internal and external, that explain the cause of the civil war, the 
Commission came to the conclusion that it was years of bad governance, endemic corruption and the denial 


18 It is difficult to quantify this perception without a formal survey but the overwhelming straw poll consensus is that the army is trusted, 
the police are not. Civil reaction to the use of the army to reinforce civilian police to deal with a sudden increase in armed robberies was very 
positive. 

19 This information is anecdotal, but was repeated by separate sources over the course of several weeks. 

20 PRSP-II, Op.Citpm. 
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of basic human rights that created the depiorable conditions that made conflict inevitable. Successive regimes 
became increasingly impervious to the wishes and needs of the majority. Instead of implementing positive 
and progressive policies, each regime perpetuated the ills and self-serving machinations left behind by its 
predecessor. By the start of the conflict, the nation had been stripped of its dignity. Institutional collapse 
reduced the vast majority of people into a state of deprivation. Government accountability was non-existent. 

Sotrrce,' Truth and Reconciliation Commission (2004), www.sierra-eone.org/TRCDocuments.html 


The major challenge facing donors in their efforts to develop the institutions needed to run a viable democracy in 
Sierra Leone is to avoid imitating the conditions of the past; Le. creating yet another system that favours the Western 
Area and ignores the rest. Here, the heavy reliance on central government to absorb assistance through international 
donor systems would seem to contradict the overall objective of redressing the inequity between city and countryside. 
While decentralisation is a key part of overcoming the legacy of history, finding ways to invigorate a rural economy 
and share meaningful political power with districts remain significant challenges in their own right. On the economic 
side, the World Bank is leading a development initiative to stimulate rural development in line with priorities agreed 
in its country assistance strategy for 2006-2009^’ and in the PRSP-II. However, political progress remains slow and 
is complicated by tensions between the traditional powers of Paramount Chiefs and district authorities. Though all 
relevant government and donor documents suggest a broad understanding of the political imperatives involved, more 
needs to be done to lessen the perception that power flows through the capital or that big cities simply have more to 
offer than small towns, villages and homesteads. Again, the particular issue of Paramount Chiefdoms needs careful 
attention and perseverance. At a deeper level, the main object of the national political transformation exercise may 
be to find some way to develop a more constructive model of political co-operation than is usually associated with 
parliamentary politics. 

A 2008 report by the International Crisis Group on Sierra Leone highlights the danger of a return to identity politics 
and points to the problem of regional voting patterns aligning with party support. Of particular concern is the observa- 
tion that newly elected President Bai Koruma had dismissed a large number of civil servants, supposedly loyal to the 
defeated Sierra Leonean People’s Party, and replaced them with new cadres loyal to his own All People’s Congress.^^ 
The President did subsequently introduce a number of business practices into the executive, including performance 
contracts setting out targets that senior government officials must meet to keep their jobs. However, the fear of a return 
to old style patronage systems was exacerbated by the public displays of party colours at government offices alluded to 
above. It all came to a head in April 2009 in a sudden outbreak of violence that was ended through party co-operation 
and the support of key development partners, notably the UN Executive Representative of the Secretary General (ERSG) 
and others. Critical to calming tensions was the government publication of a joint communique in which both parties 
undertook to conduct themselves as part of a parliamentary system that includes a loyal opposition. However, the need 
for the government to deliver on its promises of effective governance has increased, along with fears of what might 
happen if they fail. This issue was not raised often in discussions with donor representatives, perhaps because of its 
sensitivity. However, the need for any president in any democratic system to reward supporters works against peace, 
order and good governance. This is especially so in a context so charged with historical and regional resentments as 
in Sierra Leone. 

3. Youth unemployment: a major focus for prevention efforts 

Another key activity to prevent instability and conflict will be to focus on Sierra Leone’s young people, especially 
their high unemployment and low education rates and their perception of inequity. This element of fragility has been 
widely commented upon^^ and was raised in most interviews without prompting. Many past initiatives have been 


21 World Bank (2005), Sierra Leone Country Assistance Strategy 2006-2009, World Bank, Freetown, available at www-wds.worldbank.org/ 
external/default/main?pagePK=641 93027&piPK=641 87937&theSitePK=523679&menuPK=641 8751 0&searchMenuPK=641 87283&siteNa 
me=WDS&entitylD=000090341 _2005052608561 9. 

22 International Crisis Group (2008), "Sierra Leone: A New Era of RetoimO" , Africa Report, No. 143, 31 July 2008, p.9, ICG, Freetown. 

23 It is mentioned in the Joint Vision for Sierra Leone, in DFID and EC strategy papers, as well as being the first objective set in the Priority Plan 
for Peacebuilding Fund for Sierra Leone (Government of Sierra Leone/United Nations, revised 2008). 
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short sighted, underfunded and disconnected from the broader economic development needed for favouring 
long-term employment. Young people comprise 60% of the population. Fifty percent of youth in urban areas and 
70% in rural areas are unemployed or unpaid workers.^"' According to a government brief presented on 7 October 
2009, only 4% of this caseload had benefitted in any way from donor or government intervention and few of these 
had found long-term work. Just 1 .4% of Sierra Leone’s annual budget was earmarked for youth issues in 2008 
according to the UN. One new approach, integrated into PRSP-II planning, is much more ambitious and states that ev- 
ery new initiative should include a business plan outlining an employment strategy for each beneficiary. The proposed 
plan, if funded, will receive technical assistance through a Joint approach between the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and UNIPSIL and will target 100 000 young people a year. The programme would be run under 
the direction of the Ministry of Youth Empowerment Services and would collaborate with other line ministries such 
as the Ministry of Finance and Economic Development (MOEED), and the Ministry of Trade and Industry to match 
training and education to employment opportunities. Meanwhile, there are some positive examples of well- 
established programmes tackling this problem. For example, a project run by the German Technical Co-operation (GTZ) 
under the lead of the Minister of Employment and Social Security and the Ministry of Education, Youth and Sports, 
promotes employment for marginalised young people in urban and rural areas. 

4. Emerging challenges: drug trafficking in Sierra Leone 

Drug trafficking is becoming a major problem in Sierra Leone with huge potential impacts for security and socio- 
economic development. In recent years. Sierra Leone has increasingly been used as a transit point by international 
drug traffickers transferring cocaine and heroin from Latin America to Europe and the United States. Drug trafficking 
often goes hand in hand with other crimes such as arms trading or human trafficking. Together these have the poten- 
tial to exacerbate a still fragile situation in which poverty is still enormously widespread. In the light of its transnational 
dimension, the problem of drug trafficking in Sierra Leone cannot be resolved by the GoSL or donors on the ground 
alone. Ultimately, whether Sierra Leone's development progress is undermined by organised transnational crime will 
depend on structural measures taken against drug trafficking at an international level. 

At the same time, there are some entry points for action at the domestic level which donors will need to explore 
further in the coming months. The Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) has already been 
engaging in a bottom-up approach to the problem by supporting civil society organisations to address the issue. Among 
further measures that can be taken by donors is support to border control, including technical support to airport 
monitoring - and they could also support the fight against piracy in West Africa. At a domestic level, the fight against 
drug trafficking in Sierra Leone should link up closely with the government's anti-corruption agenda. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 4: Over the past five years, has the internationai community invested in preventing future conflict and fragility? 

Yes, sufficiently and effectively. A clear majority of respondents indicated that the international community has invested in preventing future conflict and 
fragility suf ciently and effectively in recent years. At the same time, the need to continue efforts was stressed. A few participants expressed concern that 
not enough has been done by the international community to address the root causes of conflict and fragility. One respondent summarised all these observa- 
tions in the simple words: "A lot has been done, but more remains to be done ", 


24 Integrated Regional Information Network (2009), Sierra Leone: Could youth unemployment derail stability?, UNHCR, Geneva, available at 
WWW, unhcr.org/refworld/publisher, IRIN,,SLE,49af98781e,0.html, 
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Principle 5. Recognise the links between political, security and development 
objectives 


Sierra Leone's development agenda, laid out in the PRSP-II, explicitly links security and good governance as a 
means of furthering development. Other policy documents - such as the UN/GoSL Priority Plan for Peacebuilding 
Fund - also specifically address these issues. Donors seek to take a “whole ot government approach" in order 
to create such linkages. 

To improve stability, security services in Sierra Leone still require more attention. The army has received large 
amounts of funding and has started to regain public trust, though some concerns remain. The police need greater 
support in training, increased wages to reduce corruption and incentives to supplement incomes. 


For historical reasons - especially the levels of human rights abuses perpetrated during the conflict - both donors 
and citizens in Sierra Leone see the need for integrated approaches. For example. Chapter 8 of PRSP-II is entitled 
“Sustaining Peace, Security and Good Governance”. This is contained in a section on “Preconditions for Achieving 
Strategic Priorities”, which describes the good governance conditions that must first be established in order to achieve 
large-scale poverty reduction. Another clear example is found in the UN/GoSL Priority Plan for Peacebuilding Fund 
for Sierra Leone^^ (revised in 2008), which prioritises youth employment, democracy and good governance, justice 
and security and capacity building in public administration. All of the measures, challenges and practices discussed 
in previous sections exist under a “whole of government” approach in which donors seek to build government 
institutional and political capacity to nurture a stable democracy. Through the PRSP-II the government has provided a 
coherent blueprint for an integrated partnership approach. 

Nevertheless, several areas of concern are proving quite stubborn. For example, the police still lack the resources 
needed to fulfill some of their most basic functions. This is despite funding a training support system operated through 
UNIPSIL^® and beginning to tackle their own corruption problems in co-operation with the ACC. Without basic logistical 
improvements, including IT, transport and communications, they cannot set up basic databases, respond quickly to 
emergencies or co-ordinate their activities properly. Above all, low salaries and the nature of fheir functions make it 
difficult to resist temptation to misuse their authority to supplement their salaries. This has seriously undermined public 
trust in them and the laws they are meant to enforce. The police are a key element in achieving the standard of public 
behaviour needed for an adequate level of good governance. Yet, a far greater proportion of donor support has gone 
to the army than to the police - for understandable reasons. With the army under control, it is now time to explore the 
reform of and support to a police force that can regain public confidence and serve as a basic building block of law. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 5: Percentage of assistance that aiigns to an integrated multi-sector framework: 

In 2005. donors agreed to use the PRSP as the framework to align assistance with country development goals. Most recent donor strategies, the African 
Development Bank’s (AfDB)/Wodd Bank's Joint Assistance Strategy, the joint strategy by the European Commission (EC) and the UK's DFID as well as the 
Joint Vision for Sierra Leone of the United Nations Family do align with priorities set out in the PRSP-II. There are two MDTF to support the implementation of 
these donor strategies, one run by the World Bank for support to infrastructure, a second one at the UN which has been set up to support the ImplemenMion 
of the UN Joint Vision. However, no further data is available on the total percentage of ODA to Sierra Leone that aligns with the PRSP-II. 

Source: OECD (2008), 2008 Survey on the Monitoring of the Paris Declaration: Making Aid More Effective by 201 0, OECD, Paris. 

Additional Indicators 

5i. Do donor strategies integrate poiitical, security and development dimensions? 

41% of the projected budget for 1387 (2008-2009). 

5ii, Evolution of the ratio of security expenditure to domestic revenue: 

• On the whole, yes. All major donors' strategy document suggest a sound understanding of the linkages and attempt to align technical development 
initiates with PRSP-II objectives, i.e. statebuilding through good governance. 

• Concerns include the gap between documents and action, the re-emergence of identity-based politics, and politicisation of the public service and 
military. 


25 Government of Sierra Leone/United Nations (revised 2008}, Priority Plan for Peacebuilding Fund, Freetown, available at www.unpbf.org/ 
docs/PBF-Sierra-Leone-Priority-Plan.pdf. 

26 Joint Vision (United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding Office in Sierra Leone, 2009), p.29. 
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Monitoring the Principles for Good international Engagement in Fragile States and Situations 


Principle 6. Promote non-discrimination as a basis for inclusive and stable 
societies 


Sierra Leone's policy framework targets marginalised groups suoh as young people. Donors support judicial 
reform against discrimination. However, deeper behavioural change is needed for institutional and policy reforms 
to be effective. Reconciling human rights agendas with traditional law poses the greatest obstacle to non- 
discrimination as a basis tor an inclusive and stable society. 


1. Tackling exclusion and inequality 

The civil war generated so many problems that it is difficult to prioritise them. The GoSL has an overall strategy that 
assigns priorities whilst acknowledging that limited capacity and real life constraints make it impossible to try to ad- 
dress every problem at once. Given the sheer scale ot the challenges, clearly some parts ot society will benefit from 
reforms before others. For instance, prioritising support to youth empowerment is not intended to discriminate against 
the elderly. But it has to be a priority because maximising youth employment and thereby creating a solid tax base will 
also address a major threat to political and social stability. 

The land tenure system in Sierra Leone also has an insidious discriminatory effect on the young. In the Western Area 
land is held in fee simple ar\d can be bought, sold or otherwise transferred legally. Outside this area, however, land use 
is controlled through the office of Paramount Chiefs. The chiefs are selected from among a small set of families with 
hereditary title to all lands in their tribal areas. Anyone wanting to use land must receive permission from the chief and 
usually has to pay such high rents that few young people are affracfed fo agriculture (see also section on Principle 1 0). 
Since land cannot be owned, there is no point in developing it. As young people seem to reject this system, without 
some resolution the government plans for agricultural development set out in PRSP-II are unlikely to be realised. This 
is a delicate issue as it affects the current distribution of powers within the Sierra Leonean system.^' 

PRSP-II^® discusses government efforts to institute better social protection and describes its existing collaborations 
with various organisations. These include a system of pensions for the elderly, a school feeding programme (with the 
World Food Programme, Catholic Relief Services, and World Vision) and support to the disabled through the provision 
of prosthetics, housing and skills training. Many of these interventions are part of a broader government programme 
of war reparations and reflect government implementation of TRC recommendations. 

The PRSP goes on to discuss gender equality and lists a number of steps being taken by government to ensure equal 
access to education; to recognise sexual and reproductive rights, inheritance and property rights, and political and 
employment rights; and to prevent violence against women.®® 

For each area of discriminatory practices raised in the PRSP-II, there is at least one major donor programme. 
For instance, judicial reform for installing the basic non-discrimination legal framework is the object of inter- 
ventions through the Peacebuilding Fund, the World Bank Country Assistance Programme, DFID and the European 
Commission. The International Labour Organisation (ILO), UNICEF and UNDP all have at least some programming in 
place to address gender discrimination and the rights of the disabled. The challenge lies, however, in instilling the 
idea of non-discrimination within a society with roots embedded deep in historical systems of patronage and custom 
which perceive complementarities in roles rather than equality of rights.™ While it is reasonable to look for structural 
conditions and government/donor policies that favour a gradual shift towards less discrimination, one should not 
expect a sudden shift in public customs. 


27 UNDP (2009). 

28 Section 7.4, pp. 88-89. 

29 Wd, pp.90-91. 

30 July, Op. cit, pp. 130-1 35 provides some early descriptions of how customary systems worked in the hinterland of Sierra Leone. 
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2. Conflicting norms in the justice sector 

The issue of traditional justice and its conflict with human rights law poses a particular set of challenges in Sierra 
Leone. It is raised in the Priority Pian tor Peacebuilding Fund mentioned earlier^' and is the subject of ongoing 
discussions among donors and within Sierra Leonean society. At one level, there is an obvious conflict looming 
between decentralisation attempts and existing customary law in the districts. The two systems sit in uncomfortable 
juxtaposition and neither will simply be swept away by decree or revolt. The most promising intervention so far may 
be the tentative steps to restructure land tenure. The course being followed by both government and donors is one 
of dialogue and exploration. This has the potential to identify clearly the limits of each position. From a philosophical 
perspective, this attempt sits within a debate between liberal and communitarian notions of social and political 
justice. The point here is not that all attempts to deal with the contradictions and conflicts between Paramount 
Chiefs and districts should be halted pending resolution of a philosophical problem, but rather to underline the need 
for oaution and patience in approaching the issues. 

Since the issue of competing powers and political interests has already proven to be explosive, there are grounds for 
taking exceptional pains in the attempt to disarm the device of customary powers. Taking seriously recommendations 
about the need to share political power more broadly, the World Bank in particular has made decentralisation a key 
issue in its country assistance strategy from 2006-2009. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 6: All things being equal, how do international engagements impact on social divides? 

Positively. There was an overwheiming consensus among respondents that international engagement affects social divides positiveiy. 


31 Op.cit,\i^. 
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Monitoring the Principles for Good international Engagement in Fragile States and Situations 



Principle 7. Align with local priorities in different ways in different contexts 


The PRSP-II provides a valuable framework for alignment. Donors have responded wifh a variety of modalities 
for supporfing local priorities. The GoSL is leading the calls tor alignment through its Aid Policy, stating a preter- 
ence tor aid to be directed through country systems and harmonised modalities such as the use ot sector wide 
approaches (SWAPs) and multi-donor trust funds, ffowever, the government feels alignmenf needs fo go further 
to allow it greater autonomy to account to both donors and citizens. 


The key government document outlining statebuilding and peacebuilding strategies is the PRSP-II. Though this docu- 
ment builds on the PRSP-I, it has been significantly modified to introduce ideas, strategies and approaches outlined 
in the All People’s Congress (APC) election platform core document. Agenda for Change. Based on broad consultation 
that began during the last election and was further developed with the assistance of expert independent consultants, 
the PRSP-II has been specifically designed fo address head on fhe many challenges of rebuilding the social, political 
and economic infrastructure needed to make Sierra Leone flourish as it once did. Recommendations, priorities and 
commitments made in the Peacebuilding Co-operation Framework®^ have been integrated into the PRSP-II to ensure 
consistency in planning documents. However, the PRSP-II lays out an ambitious programme that can only be achieved 
with well co-ordinated donor support and well designed collaborative initiatives that shift an increasing share of 
responsibilify for statebuilding and peacebuilding from donors to government. Achieving the correct balance and kinds 
of assistance to reduce Sierra Leone’s aid dependency is critical for sustained achievement of the PRSP-II objectives 
and is therefore critical for both peacebuilding and statebuilding. 

Consolidating peace is considered a high priority in Sierra Leone. To this end, the Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion's recommendations have been articulated in a government white paper and commissions for human rights, 
national elections and democracy have all been established. In addition, a justice sector strategy has been developed 
and implemented and all aspects of intelligence security have been brought under the control of the Office of National 
Security. 

1 . Strong international support for and alignment with PRSP II 

International support for the PRSP-II has been very clear and has been a decisive factor in ensuring sufficient fund- 
ing to generate some momentum towards success. All major donors have aligned themselves with the PRSP-II and 
they are making vigorous efforts to combine their initiatives to reduce transaction costs for the GoSL. The Joint Vision 
for Sierra Leone of the United Nations Family, the EC/DFID Joint Assistance Strategy and the World Bank/AfDB Joint 
Assistance Strategy constitute the core elements of donor support to the GoSL leadership. Following productive 
discussions, the Sierra Leone Aid Policy was approved by cabinet and was presented at the November 2009 
Consultative Group meeting. Donors recognise the political imperative of more governmenf confrol over aid, but 
donors must also account to their taxpayers and ensure that technical conditions for fhe effective monitoring and 
control of aid are met.®^ 

Recent international efforts to better align support with GoSL strategies reflect new understanding of the complexities 
of statebuilding and peacebuilding and the relationship between tbe two, as well as good leadership witbin the major 
donor agencies. The partnership is founded not only on shared understanding of fhe tasks at hand, but also on good 
human relationships and common understanding of the interplay between technical support and political imperatives. 
Though there are indeed many daunting challenges ahead, the management teams in place have the capacity and 
good will to meet them. 

It is interesting to note that the GoSL organised a Trade and Investment Forum to complement the Sierra Leone 


32 UN Peacebuilding Commission (2007), Sierra Leone Peacebuilding Co-operation Framework, UN PBC/Government of Sierra Leone, Free- 
town, available at www.unhcr.org/refworld/type, BILATERALTREATY,,,47fdfb2f0,0.html. 

33 The DFID representative to the consultation stated the issue eloquently when he opposed the desire for predictable long-term aid with "the 
requirement to account to the British ratepayers who provide the cash". 
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Consultative Group Meeting. The forum took place on 19 November 2009 in London with support from the British 
government, the EC, UN and the World Bank. The aim of this event was to explain and advertise the investment and 
business opportunities in Sierra Leone and to open new doors for the GoSL. Leveraging its many contacts in London's 
business district and the fact that the Sierra Leone’s Consultative Group Meeting was held in London, the govern- 
ment, together with donor partners, made intense efforts to ensure that well-funded investors with proven track 
records attended. Hence the agenda inciuded presentations by senior GoSL members and brought together the Right 
Honorabie Tony Biair and His Exceilency the President Dr Ernest Bai Koroma. There were facilitated break-out sessions 
on agribusiness, tourism and fisheries, mining and energy, and oil and infrastructure. GoSL has come out of the exer- 
cise with some new opportunities that may well help it stimulate the private sector and increase GDP significantly. 

2. Emerging government leadership 

As outlined in Sierra Leone’s Aid Policy, the GoSL intends to ask donor partners to reduce the number of discrete 
projects and to adopt a harmonised approach to funding using sector wide approaches (SWAPs), grants and multi- 
donor trust funds (MDTE). If successful, bearing in mind donor responsibilities to their taxpayers, this approach 
would allow donor funding to be increasingly channelled through the MOPED to appropriate line ministries. While the 
modalities of planning and approving projects have yet to be worked out to the satisfaction of all actors involved, the 
GoSL believes that these steps are necessary to align with the Paris Principles on Aid Effectiveness and the Principles for 
Good intemationai Engagement in Fragile States and Situations. Naturally, this new approach will require increased 
trust between the GoSL and donor partners and demonstrable improvements in government monitoring, accounting 
and reporting. 

In particular, there is some difference between donor majority opinion on the need tor careful devolution of donor 
control in favour of more direct budgetary support and the view of the government. A number of contributors during 
the consultative meeting on 19 October, in particular government officials, cited the need for more government 
independence. GoSL members would like much more direct control of financial resources. They see this as a 
necessary step in developing their administrative and budgetary capacities until improvements in productivity and 
revenue collection provide them with their own independent revenue. Government also noted the potential adverse 
effects on state authority and credibility of individual external initiatives to empower civil society. In addition, in terms 
of decentralisation, it was observed by both national and international participants in the consultation meeting that 
donors have not done enough to support political efforts to empower district authorities. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 7: Percentage of aid flow/s to the government sector that is reported on partners’ national budgets (Paris Declaration Monitoring Survey 
indicator 3): 

54 % of aid flows are reported on government budget 

Source: OECD 2008 Survey on Monitoring the Paris Declaration (indicators), available at www.oecd.org/dataoecd/58/41/41202121.pdf 
Additional Indicator: Do aid flows to government align with government-led national strategies? 

• Yes. Major donors have all adapted their core assistance strategies to align with government strategies as outlined in the PRSP-II. 

• MOPED has led the development of a formal Aid Policy that seeks to provide a policy framework through which to reduce the coliateral impact of PIUs, 
salary top-ups and unco-ordinated donor projects. 

• GoSL expressed considerable concern over the high transaction costs associated with the multitude of different donor procedures and policies - major 
donors are responding with renewed efforts to harmonise. 
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Monitoring the Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and Situations 


Principle 8. Agree on practical co-ordination mechanisms 


Consultations have shown that there is a need for more pro-active government ieadership in donor co-ordination, 
and institutionalised dialogue between government and international actors in Sierra Leone. The GoSL's Aid Policy 
document represents a good starting point for such enhanced donor-government dialogue. 

Co-ordination among donors has been a challenge in recent years, but the situation is improving. International 
actors in Sierra Leone are now developing more formal co-ordination mechanisms among themselves to comple- 
ment the well-established informal information-sharing networks that have emerged recently, and to line up with 
the co-ordination mechanisms that are being set up by GoSL in its Aid Policy. 


1 . The need for co-ordination between government and donors under GoSL leadership 

Most donors in Sierra Leone are keen to co-ordinate activities more closely under GoSL leadership. In theory, over 
the past two years co-ordination among government and donors was supposed to occur through meetings of the 
Development Partnership Committee (DEPAC) every three months with participation by donor representatives and 
government officials. However, fhere has only been one DEPAC meeting in the past two years. This has led several 
donors to believe that there is only limited interest in dialogue from GoSL. Aware of this challenge, the GoSL has 
included in its new Aid Policy document a clear commitment to strengthening dialogue with donors, including a 
forthcoming Action Plan that will set out formal aid co-ordinafion mechanisms within a government-led framework. 
Formal structures for co-ordination among donors and GoSL include the Development Partners Committee (DEPAC), 
the sector working groups and the multi-donor budget support S partnership. In addition, in 2008 GoSL instituted an 
online, open-access aid tracking system, the Development Assistance Database, which partners regularly update with 
information on commitments and disbursements across a number of fields. Compliance with reporting is an ongoing 
challenge. 

Several of the co-ordination mechanisms outlined in the PRSP-li are not operating. This is a particular problem at 
the sectoral level. The fact that the sectoral working groups described in the PRSP-II have not been used to full 
effecf is a source of considerable frustration in the donor community. Only four of fhe sectoral working groups - out 
of 1 8 - have been activated while the remainder are largely dormant. Reasons for this are not clear, but it seems that 
more effort has gone into drafting documents than into making the groups part of a relationship binding the GoSL 
and donor partners in a productive and positive way. This issue was acknowledged as a weakness in each follow-up 
interview but seemed to be accompanied by a pervasive lack of confidence fhaf a solution could be found that did not 
entail government leadership. Aware of fhis challenge, the GoSL has included in its new Aid Policy document a clear 
commitment to strengthening dialogue with donors, including a forthcoming Action Plan that will set out formal aid 
co-ordination mechanisms. 

2. Informal and formal donor co-ordination methods between donors 

Despite relatively limited donor fragmentation in Sierra Leone (with the top three donors providing 68% of aid. 
Table 2), co-ordination among donors has been a ohallenge. While an active informal network fo share information has 
emerged, the lack of formal donor co-ordination and joint working approaches undermines transparency. 


Table 2. Donor presence and fragmentation, averages 2005 and 2006 



No. of 
donors 

No. of donors 
contributing over 90% of 
Country Programmable 
Aid (CPA) 

% of CPA by 
biggest donor 

% of CPA by 
second biggest 
donor 

% Of CPA by third 
biggest donor 

Total % of CPA by 
biggest 3 donors 

Sierra Leone 

21 

10 

European 

Commission (25%) 

United Kingdom 
(24%) 

IDA (19%) 

68% 


Source-. OECD DAC (2008), Annual Report on Resource Flows to Fragile and Conflict-affected States, OECD, Paris; OECD (2008), Report of 
2008 Survey of Aid Allocation Policies and Indicative Forward Spending Plans, OECD, Paris, vwwv.oecd.org/dataoecd/37/20/40636926.pdf. 
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The system of informal contacts has streamlined work considerably and reinforced the mutual confidence necessary 
for effective human dynamics. Though much of the power of this kind of approach depends on personalities, it has 
so far served as a useful way to cut right to the heart of critical issues and to deal with crises effectively. At the very 
least, the cordial atmosphere between agency leaders has helped establish exceptionally constructive relationships, 
visible in working level meetings. This positive informal system has allowed for the casual and confidential discussion 
of sensitive issues. 

Despite the positive effects of this informal system, it was rightly felt by many donors that more formal co-ordination 
between donors was necessary to ensure transparency and to provide all stakeholders with the opportunity to get 
involved in defining the international community's assistance strategies in Sierra Leone. Aside from strategic plan- 
ning discussions, this also concerns practical issues such as co-ordinated monitoring and reporting. In line with this, 
international actors in Sierra Leone are currently discussing and developing more sophisticated mechanisms for 
inter-donor co-ordination. One effort was the EC Fragility Piloting co-led by the EC and German development 
co-operation in 2009. This aimed to improve donor sensitivity to Sierra Leone’s specific characteristics of fragility, 
and to adjust EC instruments to these. A positive outcome ot this process was the establishment of a working group 
on fragility composed of interested EC members in which fragility and statebuilding were addressed. Meanwhile, 
most of the discussion among international partners takes place during the regular meetings of all development 
partners, the Development Partners Group, jointly hosted by one of the major partners on a rotating basis with UNI- 
PSIL and the World Bank chairing the sessions. It is noteworthy that most of the diplomatic missions in Sierra Leone 
attend the development partners’ meetings regularly, including the mission of the People’s Republic of China. Table 2 
suggests a higher level of donor fragmentation than now appears to be the case. The next survey should reveal more 
positive developments. 


Illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 8a. Is there an agreed division of iabour? 

No consensus (50-50). Respondents were divided as to whether or not there was an agreed division of labour among international actors. Half of them 
agreed that for most international engagement, the necessary arrangements have been made, and co-ordination mechanisms for the division of labour are 
in place. The other half of respondents were more critical, stating that there was no, or only a marginal, division of labour. The fact that international actors 
are working intensely with civil society was highlighted positively 

Indicator 8b. Percent of assistance channelled through multi-donor trust funds. 

Data is not coded as MDTFs by the Sierra Leonean Ministry of Finance and Economic Development, but by bilateral aid, multilateral aid, UN aid and vertical 
funds. There are currently two MDFTs in Sierra Leone, one of which the World Bank has set up for support to infrastructure, the other one which has been 
set up by the UN to support their implementation of the Joint Vision. 

Additional Indicators 

Indicator 81. 

• Yes, donors meet regularly both formally and informally but there is as yet no formal co-ordinated monitoring and reporting system or filing system. 

• In this regard, inter-donor co-ordination can still be improved, and donors are currently developing more formalised mechanisms of co-ordination in 
various areas. 

• There is a desire for more formalised dialogue between the government and donom especially by the latter. The reform of the Aid Policy may offer an 
entry point for more effective communication between the government and donors under the leadership of GoSL. 


Monitoring the Principies for Good international Engagement in Fragile States and Situations 


Principle 9. Act fast. . . but stay engaged 


Donor commitments are long term, DFID operates on a ten-year funding eycie; the Worid Bank operates on a 
three-year eycie, though cycles are extended tor specific funding where needed. The EC funding for Sierra Leone 
wiil iast tiii 201 3 and the UN Joint Vision operates on four-year cycies. Most donor documents reviewed for the 
study align with PRSP-II timeiines. 

Despite this, there are concerns over the impact of the globai economic crisis on aid flows and aithough modaii- 
fies are currenfly being reviewed, fhere are calls for fhe increased use of muiti-donor trust funds. 


1. A clear commitment to supporting Sierra Leone’s development process 

Much of what has worked in Sierra Leone can be traced back to a decisive moment in its history when British forces 
staged a dramatic hostage rescue, ended the reign of ferror of their captors and pushed the rest of fhe milifia forces 
to reconsider their options,^'* The subsequent public announcement by Prime Minister Blair that UK would remain 
engaged until Sierra Leone was abie to assure its own future set the tone for the actions that foliowed. Since that 
time, DFID in particular has organised its programming around ten-year commitments (Box 2). This leaves no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that they are committed to iong-term deveiopment in Sierra Leone.^^The World Bank had based its 
previous country assistance strategy, as well as its current joint assistance strategy, on three-year cycles, but commits 
funds for longer terms as necessary. The EC/SL co-operation extends to 201 3.^®The UN Joint Vision spans four years. 
Clearly, though there are slight differences in the length of programme commitments, nearly all these donor docu- 
ments align with the time span of the PRSP-II (2008-201 2) and all imply the intention to remain as long as it takes to 
ensure development. There remain, however, stubborn issues affecting the predictability of aid, both in terms of fhe 
length of commitment and the pace of the release of agreed funding. The commitment length is unlikely to change 
due to the political dynamics to which donors themselves are subjected, ttowever, the pace of funding release requires 
specific changes to the technical modalities and conditionality of funding that affect schedules of payment for agreed 
funding. This issue is already under review by most donors and is the subject of efforts fo simplify budgets and set 
in place more beneficiary-friendly modalities, such as MDTFs. Table 3 below shows only a very slight decrease in aid 
between 2005 and 2010. 


Table 3. A projected decrease in aid of only 5% over 2005-1 0 


CPA baseline 

CPA planned 


Change 


CPA/GNI 


2005 

2008 2009 

2010 

2005 to 2010 

2005 


2010 


Constant 2005 USD million 


% USD million 


% 


Sierra Leone 262 

217 234 

248 

-5% -14.0 

22.1 


15,1 


Source: OECD (2008), Report of 2008 Survey of Aid Allocatlen Policies and Indicative Forward Spending Plans. OECD, Paris, www.oecd.org/ 
dataoecd/37/20/40636926. pdf. 


Finally, it must be said that Sierra Leone is not immune to the effects of global politics and economics and cannot 
expect indefinite engagement from donor states that are also under domestic pressure to reduce aid spending. 
The architecture of the present system reflects a relatively long period of global prosperity that appears to be com- 
ing to an end. Centres of polifical-economic power are shifting and there is simply no way that donors can guarantee 
engagement for extended periods when they are themselves living with alarmingly high deficits. 


34 Information from Robinson, Walter G, (1 995), British Military Intervention into Sierra Leone: A Case Study, United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, available at www.stormingmedia.us/59/5955/A595574.html. Also, classified interview with former military officer eye 
witness conducted February 2001 . 

35 Statement by DFID Country Representative, OECD dialogue meeting, Freetown, 19 October 2009. 

36 EU Member States and EC Co-operation Agreement with Sierra Leone, dated August 2009. 
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Box 2. Building the State and Securing the Peace: the approach of DFID 

In 2001 , following a nine-year civil war, Sierra Leone was confronted with serious challenges that needed to be 
addressed to consolidate peace and transform it ('the country’) into a democratic and effective modern state. 
DFID’s political economy and conflict analysis concluded that security and restoration ot the rule of law were 
pre-condifions for progress in ofher areas; it also found that building the state and transforming formal and 
informal power-sharing mechanisms were critical to the peacebuilding process. 

DFID and other donor partners had to make difficult choices about what to prioritise, and how to manage the 
tensions between short and long-term objectives. It was agreed that in the first few years DFID would invest 
in building the key capacities of the state and supporting the progress on security to sustain peace. Service 
delivery and growth promotion were seen as a second phase for reform, using budget support as the main 
delivery mechanism. Between 2000 and 2007, just over half of DFID’s total financial commitment went to good 
governance, peace and security, with human development and pro-poor growth at 1 0% and 6% respectively. 

By 2007 DFID had increased its support to service delivery and civil society (reflected in a new joint EC/DFID 
strategy) and started to shift its focus away from security. Human security has improved since the end of 
conflict, but Sierra Leone remains fragile. Questions remain about whether a stronger focus on service delivery 
at an earlier stage should have accompanied the focus on security and statebuilding. However, adding 
substantial, early support to service delivery to the portfolio would have eifher meanf a much larger aid frame- 
work or else reducing other areas of the programme. 

Source: DFID (Department for International Development) (2009), Building the State and Securing the Peace, 
DFID, London. 


2. Human resources: a key challenge 

One key dimension of international assistance that receives too little attention is the human resource challenge of 
finding and keeping good people. Much of the progress discussed above is due to good collective judgement within 
government and the donor community and solid leadership backed by context sensitive professional capacities. The 
senior and upper mid-level managers we encountered while preparing this report were impressive and would score 
highly on any measure of dedication, contextual awareness and professional competence. Given their average age and 
experience levels, however, it is time to start preparing for the retirement of a number of key staff and to select and 
train new staff. At the same time, more fundamental changes to permit longer term deployments are being considered 
which will entail a wide range of reform to allowances, family supporf, training, career paths and posting periods. 


illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 9a, Are there rapid response mechanisms? 

No consensus (50-50). There was no consensus among participants on whether the existing rapid response mechanisms, such as the UN Peacebuilding 
Fund, were effective in addressing rapidly emerging crisis situations. Some participants felt that in the past there had been response delays. 

Indicator 9b. Amount of aid committed at a given time beyond a three-year timeframe 
• Most aid commitments align with the time frame of the PRSP-II, which is four years. 

Indicator 9c. Aid fluctuations to GDP (2002-2007) 

•3.1% (deviation between cross annual ODA disbursements: OECD Statistics http://stats. oecd.org/qwids) and commitments for 2002-07 as a percentage 
of GDP (World Bank Development Indicators, http://go. worldbank. org/1SF48T40LO). 
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Principle 10. Avoid pockets of exclusion 


Donor and GoSL policies are committed to avoiding exclusion; however, practical action is lagging. The PRSP-II 
does not explicitly address exclusion; instead it targets broad-based inclusion, which is a more indirect route. 

Disaftected young people pose the most signiticant challenge to inclusion. Further divisions between rural and 
urban, including the issue ot land tenure, are also ot importance and require greater attention. 


Despite the proliteration of declarations, strategies and plans to deal with the alienation of Sierra Leone’s youth, the 
situation of the vast majority of young people has not visibly improved much since the end of hostilities. Nearly every 
donor document cites youth unemployment as a major challenge and one of the highest priorities for intervention. 
However, in the words of one participant at the consultative meeting on 19 October 2009; “a lot goes in but little 
comes out". 

The PRSP-II takes a broad approach that, if successful, would reduce pockets of exclusion across the country. 
By focusing on agricultural development, rural exclusion would be addressed by creating jobs in agri-business. 
Developing a national energy grid to support the growth of industry is intended to set the stage for massive 
increases in Job opportunities for young and old alike. Focus on education and the national strategy tor youth 
employment would, in theory, educate a large workforce and create a number of short to medium term employ- 
ment opportunities that would serve as a transitional step on the road to development. Similarly, efforts to 
control corruption, to reform the public service, and to improve roads and infrastructure are all aimed at creating 
conditions that lift the general standard of living. 

However, the main challenge remains the historically embedded divisions between city and country and between 
competing regional elites and their patronage systems. All indications suggest that there is both a national will for 
reform and the government leadership needed to achieve it. But the task of decentralisation is particularly challeng- 
ing. The GoSL, primarily supported by the AfDB, World Bank, DFID and the EC, hasbegun the difficult process of setting 
up district administrations. However, a formula has not yet been found to harmonise their responsibilities with those 
of fhe fraditional Paramounf Chiefs. Property rights and land tenure are the core challenges facing decenfralisation. 
The customary systems vary to some degree across the 149 chiefdoms but share the common characteristic of 
placing land in some sort of trusteeship arrangement through which inherited authority over the use of lands entitles 
Paramount Chiefs to extract rents. Custom over-rides statute. Not being able to own land has consequences for 
development and the willingness of young people to invest in the hard labour of agricultural work.^' It also has 
consequences for taxation and mineral exploitation. An improved legal system to deal with land disputes will have little 
effect until there is an agreed statutory system for land. Achieving such a dramatic change is unlikely to be easy or 
quick and trying to force a change, even if widely believed to be in the common interest, is liable to generate strong 
resistance from those currently benefitting from the system and who believe they have an inherited right to the status 
quo. Technical progress towards efficient district administration thus depends on political processes to re-balance 
existing power relationships and centres on the issue of land tenure. 

Until there exists a broadly acceptable solution to the challenge of different systems of property rights across the 
oountry, it is difficult to imagine how more land can be opened up for development in a sustainable way or indeed 
how adequate tax revenues could be collected from mining and agriculture to operate a district administration. Since 
Sierra Leone’s best hope of short-term development is to exploit agriculture, it follows that most youth employment 
schemes will ultimately rely on agricultural activities - and thus on resolving the land tenure issue. 


37 Anecdotal evidence collected during an interview with UNDP's Recovery Unit suggests that young people in general no longer accept the 
conditions of usufruct entailed by customary systems, Apparently, some land has fallen into disuse because labour cannot be found to work it. 
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illustrative Indicators 

Indicator 1 0a. Aid, revenue (gross national income - GNI) and country policy and institutional assessment (CPIA) 

• Official development assistance (2008): 359.22 million USD (OECD commitments 2008) of which 193.05 came from DAC donors. 

• GNI: 4. 1 7 current USD billion (World Development Indicator 2008). 

• CPIA: 3. 1 (2008) on a scale between 1-6. 

Indicator 1 0b. Proportion of population living with less than USD 1 a day 

Population living with below USD1.25 a day (%), average 2000-2007: 53.4%: population living with below USD 2 a day (%), 2000-2007: 76. 1 %. 

Source: UNDP Human Development Report , 2009. 

Additional Indicators 

1 0i. Do donors recognise pockets of exclusion and act to reduce them? 

•On the whole, yes. However, while youth are widely considered an excluded category they have not benefitted b'om large-scale initiatives. A GoSL youth 
employment strategy Is In place but has not yet been fully funded. 

• The success of youth employment initiatives turns on the success of land reform and decentralisation of political power. This process is underway but is 
politically charged and needs careful negotiation and good political leadership. 
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Part II: Priority actions 


For the past eight years, Sierra Leone has had a weli-developed donor system, a steady fiow of generous funding and 
a steadiiy improving government. Aid is mostly aligned with a well-defined government strategy which offers a solid 
foundation upon which a viable state can be built. But time and perseverance will be required to (i) develop a citizenry 
capable of guaranteeing its own government's performance; (ii) stimulate enough economic growth to cover the costs 
of government service delivery; and (iii) reform a civil service deeply mired in patronage systems. In the immediate 
term, there is a need to engage in sustained dialogue with the people. During the consultative meeting on 1 9 October, 
many contributors cited evidence that things are marginally better in the districts, and that life in the city is improving. 
Could it be that the first “green shoots" of a well-functioning state are already visible? 

Taking into account all that has been done - the development of a credible plan (PRSP-II) and the effort that has gone 
into the public service reform strategy, into anti-corruption, judicial reform and the introduction of performance con- 
tracts for senior government officials - the GoSL is preparing solid foundations for Sierra Leone’s new state edifice. 
With clear evidence of constructive relations between donors and government, the biggest worry is not that something 
is missing, but that something might change. 

Flowever, a better capacity development system is needed to replace the present system that requires external inputs 
to make government work. An alternative to salary top-ups is needed and the system of PIUs should be harmonised, 
put under control of the GoSL and slowly replaced by a more sustainable system. To fail to act on these two elements 
of a future threat is to ignore an important lesson from the past and to run the risk of increasing the divide between a 
new technocratic elite and the mass of citizens. However, at this stage of development, it is probably better to err on 
the side of caution and to avoid an abrupt change that could undermine contidence in the progress to date. 

Predicting how Sierra Leone’s future will unfold is well beyond the scope of this report. But there are promising signs, 
including the impressive leadership dynamics among the international actors present in Sierra Leone and the fact that 
the staff needed to support GoSL efforts over the next few years seem to be in place, with a number of experienced 
and dedicated people in key positions. Those involved in the UN human resources could adapt the positive dynamics 
in Sierra Leone to similar situations elsewhere. 


There are a number of specific issues that need to be resolved as state capacity continues to evolve. Some of the 
priority actions that are required to implement each Principle have been discussed above but are listed again below 
for both clarity and emphasis.^® 

Principle 1: 

Take context as the 
starting point 

1 . Donors need to consider oarefully how they can close the gap between their planning/strategles and 
implementation in order to achieve the goals of the PRSP-II and donor assistance documents. 

2. Donors should focus acfivities on supporting GoSL Initiatives for oreafing viable governmenf instifutions. While 
waiting for developmenf to stimulate enough national sources of revenue to cover all government costs, donor 
revenues need to be allocated through GoSL departments in ways that enhance government capacity develop- 
ment. 

3. Review aid modalities to reflect significant increases in GoSL capaolty. This may involve a higher risk for 
donors but is the only way for GoSL to demonstrate its ability to correct endemic flaws in the political and gover- 
nance culture. 

Principle 2: 
Do no harm 

4. Review the aid modalities involving PIUs and salary top-ups to assess the best way that external support can 
strengthen capacity. 

Principle 3: 

Focus on statebuiiding 
as the central objective 

5. Reduce donors' complexity and requirements; between all providers these present a huge capacity drain on 
GoSL. The recent trend among major donors to use joint mechanisms and delegated co-operation arrangements 
is promising but needs to be developed further with the specific aim of simplifying collaboration between donors 
and GoSL. 

6. Develop amongst donors a more systematic approach towards capacity development which targets not oniy 
the executive, but also the legislative capacities of the state in order to build viable state structures 


38 Actions are to be taken by donors unless stated otherwise. 
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Principle 4: 
Prioritise prevention 

7. Government should engage in a more institutionalised and sustained dialogue with society, sharing informa- 
tion about government action and ongoing processes in order to enhance trust. 

8. Sustain donor support to the creation of a professional security sector. 

9. Donors need to remain committed to supporting decentralisation as a preventive action. Changing existing 
power relationships is a delicate process that requires patience and time consuming negotiations. 

10. Donors should remain committed to supporting structural governance reforms such as judicial reform and 
parliamentary assistance. 

1 1 . Donors and government need to take preventive action to tackle the rising challenge of drug trafficking 
through Sierra Leone. 

Principle 5: 

Recognise the links 
between political, 
security and 
development objectives 

1 2. Give more support to poiicing and judiciai reform processes. Donors need to pay more attention to deveioping 
capacity in these two areas. 

13. Government and donors need to enhance pubiic trust in the reformed security institutions poiice and army, 
which is currently very low. 

Principle 6: 

Promote 

non-discrimination as 
a basis for Inclusive 
and stable societies 

1 4. Donors need to support youth employment strategies in order to give young people a viable outlook for the 
future. 

15. Government and donors need to give greater support to reconciling different systems of justice and iand 
tenure in the Western Area and the districts. Decentralisation is critical to reduce social and political tensions. 

Principle 7: 

Align with local priorities 
in different ways in 
different contexts 

16, Donors should support the positive dynamics of connecting the sovereign government with its citizens. 
Support to civii society needs to be co-ordinated with government and shouid not go around it. 

17. Investigate the greater use of common funding mechanisms and grants to government. 

Principle 8: 

Practical co-ordination 
mechanisms 

18. Government and donors need to agree on effective mechanisms for improved donor co-ordination under the 
ieadership of the GoSL, 

19. institutionaiise more transparent and effective mechanisms for inter-donor co-ordination. Sustain the positive 
dynamics of the past months in this area, under the ieadership of UNIPSiL and the Worid Bank. 

20. Do more to co-ordinate aid modalities that support alignment and ownership, including greater use of 
MDTFs, grants and SWAps to support GoSL in improving service delivery. 

Principle 9: 

Act fast... but stay 
engaged long enough to 
give success a chance 

21 . Donors should attempt to commit funds over longer periods than is presently the case, within the constraints 
of their own political dynamics. 

22. Human resource plans should be included in the idea of long-term commitment to make sure that new 
international staff can develop the necessary understanding for the context. 


Principle 10: 23. Youth employment initiatives and land tenure reform are both critical areas needing vigorous support. 

Avoid pockets of Land reform is key to reducing youth unemployment but is politically charged and needs time, patience and 

exclusiona persistence. 
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Annexes 


Annex A: Principles for good international engagement in fragile states and 
situations 

Preamble 

A durable exit from poverty and insecurity for the world’s most fragile states will need to be driven by their own 
leadership and people. International actors can affect outcomes in fragile stafes in bofh positive and negative ways. 
International engagement will not by itself put an end to state fragility, but tbe adoption of fhe following shared 
Principles can help maximise the positive impact of engagemenf and minimise unintentional harm. The Principles 
are intended to help international actors foster constructive engagement between national and international stake- 
holders in countries with problems of weak governance and conflict, and during episodes of temporary fragility in the 
stronger performing countries. They are designed to support existing dialogue and co-ordination processes, not to 
generate new ones. In particular, they aim to complement the partnership commitments set out in the Paris Declaration 
on Aid Effectiveness. As experience deepens, the Principles will be reviewed periodically and adjusted as necessary. 

The long-term vision for international engagement in fragile states is to help national reformers to build effective, 
legitimate, and resilient state institutions, capable of engaging productively with their people to promote sustained de- 
velopment. Realisation of this objective reguires taking account of, and acting according to, the following Principles: 

1 . Take context as the starting point. It is essential for infernational actors to understand the specific context in each 
country, and develop a shared view of fhe strategic response that is required. It is particularly important to recognise 
the different constraints of capacity, political will and legitimacy, and the differences between: (i) post-conflict/crisis or 
political transition situations; (ii) deteriorating governance environments, (iii) gradual improvement, and; (iv) prolonged 
crisis or impasse. Sound political analysis is needed to adapt international responses to country and regional context, 
beyond quantitative indicators of conflict, governance or institutional strength. International actors should mix and 
sequence their aid instruments according to context, and avoid blue-print approaches. 

2. Do no harm. International interventions can inadvertently create societal divisions and worsen corruption and 
abuse, if they are not based on strong conflict and governance analysis, and designed with appropriate safeguards. 
In each case, international decisions to suspend or continue aid-financed activifies following serious cases of cor- 
ruption or human rights violations must be carefully judged for their impact on domestic reform, conflict, poverty and 
insecurity. Harmonised and graduated responses should be agreed, taking into account overall governance trends and 
the potential to adjust aid modalities as well as levels of aid. Aid budget cuts in-year should only be considered as a 
last resort for the most serious situations. Donor countries also have specific responsibilities at home in addressing 
corruption, in areas such as asset recovery, anti-money laundering measures and banking transparency. Increased 
transparency concerning transactions between partner governments and companies, often based in OECD countries, 
in the extractive industries sector is a priority. 

3. Focus on statebuilding as the central objective. States are fragile when state structures lack political will and/ 
or capacity to provide the basic functions needed for poverty reduction, development and to safeguard the security 
and human rights of their populations. International engagement will need to be concerted, sustained, and focused 
on building the relationship between state and society, through engagement in two main areas. Firstly, supporting the 
legitimacy and accountability of states by addressing issues of democratic governance, human rights, civil society 
engagement and peacebuilding. Secondly, strengthening the capability of states to fulfil their core functions is 
essential in order to reduce poverty. Priority functions include; ensuring security and justice; mobilizing revenue; 
establishing an enabling environment for basic service delivery, strong economic performance and employment 


39 Trie term "state" tiere reters to a broad detinition of ttie concept wtiicti includes trie executive brancti of trie central and local governments 
witriin a state but also the legislative and the judiciary arms of government. 
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generation. Support to these areas will in turn strengthen citizens’ contidence, trust and engagement with state 
institutions. Civil society has a key roie both in demanding good governance and in service delivery 

4. Prioritise prevention. Action today can reduce fragility, lower the risk of Mure conflict and other types of crises, 
and contribute to long-term global development and security. International actors must be prepared to take rapid 
action where the risk of conflict and instability is highest. A greater emphasis on prevention will also include sharing 
risk analyses; looking beyond quick-fix solutions to address the root causes of state fragility; strengthening indigenous 
capacities, especially those of women, to prevent and resolve conflicts; supporting the peacebuilding capabilities of 
regional organisations, and undertaking joint missions to consider measures to help avert crises. 

5. Recognise the links between political, security and development objectives. The challenges faced by fragile 
states are multi-dimensional. The political, security, economic and social spheres are inter-dependent. Importantly, 
there may be tensions and trade-offs between objectives, particularly in the short- term, which must be addressed 
when reaching consensus on strategy and priorities. For example, international objectives in some fragile states may 
need to focus on peacebuilding in the short-term, to lay the foundations for progress against the MDGs in the longer- 
term. This underlines the need for international actors to set clear measures of progress in fragile states. Within donor 
governments, a “whole of government” approach is needed, involving those responsible for security, political and 
economic affairs, as well as those responsible for development aid and humanitarian assistance. This should aim 
for policy coherence and joined-up strafegies where possible, while preserving the independence, neutrality and 
impartiality of humanitarian aid. Partner governments also need to ensure coherence between ministries in the 
priorities they convey to the international community. 

6. Promote non-discrimination as a basis for inclusive and stable societies. Real or perceived discrimination 
is associated with fragility and conflict, and can lead to service delivery failures. International interventions in fragile 
states should consistently promote gender equity, social inclusion and human rights. These are important elements 
that underpin the relationship between state and citizen, and form part of long-term strategies to prevent fragility. 
Measures to promote the voice and participation of women, youth, minorities and other exoluded groups should be 
included in state-building and service delivery strategies from the outset. 

7. Align with local priorities in different ways in different contexts. Where governments demonstrate political 
will to foster development, but lack capacity, international actors should seek to align assistance behind government 
strategies. Where capacity is limited, the use of alternative aid instruments - such as international compacts or multi- 
donor trust funds - can facilitate shared priorities and responsibility for execution between national and international 
institutions. Where alignment behind government-led strategies is not possible due to particularly weak governance 
or violent conflict, international actors should consult with a range of national stakeholders in the partner country, and 
seek opportunities for partial alignment at the sectoral or regional level. Where possible, international actors should 
seek to avoid activities which undermine national institution-building, such as developing parallel systems without 
thought to transition mechanisms and long term capacity development. It is important to identify functioning systems 
within existing local institutions, and work to strengthen these. 

8. Agree on practical co-ordination mechanisms between international actors. This can happen even in the 
absence of strong government leadership. Where possible, it is important to work together on; upstream analysis; 
joint assessments; shared strategies; and co-ordination of political engagement. Practical initiatives can take the form 
of joint donor offices, an agreed division of labour among donors, delegated co-operation arrangements, multi-donor 
trust funds and common reporting and financial requirements. Wherever possible, international actors should work 
jointly with national reformers in governmenf and civil society to develop a shared analysis of challenges and priorities. 
In the case of countries in transition from conflict or international disengagement, the use of simple integrated planning 
tools, such as the transitional results matrix, can help set and monitor realistic priorities. 

9. Act fast. . . but stay engaged long enough to give success a chance. Assistance to fragile states must be flexible 
enough to take advantage of windows of opportunity and respond to changing conditions on the ground. At the same 
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time, given iow capacity and the extent of the chaiienges facing fragile states, international engagement may need 
to be of longer-duration than in other iow-income countries. Capacity development in core institutions will normally 
require an engagement of at least ten years. Since volatility of engagement (not only aid volumes, but also diplomatic 
engagement and field presence) is potentially destabilising for fragile states, international actors must improve aid 
predictability in these countries, and ensure mutual consultation and co-ordination prior to any significant changes to 
aid programming. 

10. Avoid pockets of exclusion. International actors need to address the problem of “aid orphans” - states where 
there are no significant political barriers to engagement, but few international actors are engaged and aid volumes 
are low. This also applies to neglected geographical regions within a country, as well as neglected sectors and groups 
within societies. When international actors make resource allocation decisions about the partner countries and focus 
areas for their aid programs, they should seek to avoid unintentional exclusionary effects. In this respect, co-ordination 
of field presence, determination of aid flows in relation to absorptive capacity and mechanisms to respond to 
positive developments in these countries, are therefore essential. In some instances, delegated assistance strategies 
and leadership arrangements among donors may help to address the problem of aid orphans. 
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Annex B: Methodology for this country report 

The methodology used for this report is consistent with the Principles Monitoring Plan, the minimal common metho- 
dology for the 2009 Fragile States Principles Survey (www.oecd.org/fsprinciples). 

This report was prepared using extensive desk research and a three-week field visif that included a one-day formal 
consultation meeting as described in the preface (see list below). The formal consultation was complemented by 
a series of meetings and private discussions with key stakeholders which provided further opportunity for input. 
However, time constraints, the disorder of research data storage and the general lack of availability of interlocutors 
imposed limitations on both data collection and contextual appreciation. The consultation process did not include 
field visits outside of Freetown because of the limited time available for this consultative process. This limitation was 
addressed through broader reading and research and a concerted attempt to maximise the opportunities to speak 
with civil society representatives in Freetown. 


List of participants (19 October 2009) and interviewees 


Government 

Anti Corruption Commission of Sierra Leone 
Ministry of Defence 

Minisfry of Finance and Economic Developmenf 
Minister of Information and Communications 
Ministry of Power and Energy 
Office of National Security (ONS) 

Prisons Sierra Leone 
State House (President's Office) 

Local government 

Bo City Council 
Bombay District Council 
Kenema City Council 
Makeni City Council 
Moyamba District Council 
Port Loko District Council 
Pujehun District Council 
Western Area Rural District Council 

UN agencies 

United Nations Integrated Peacebuilding Mission 
(UNIPSIL) 

United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 

United Nations Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM) 
World Food Programme (WFP) 

Regional organisations 

Manor River Union 

Security institutions representation 

Sierra Leone Police 


Donors 

African Development Bank 
China (Embassy) 

European Commission 
Germany (Embassy/GTZ/KfW) 

International Organisation for Migration (lOM) 

Iran (Embassy) 

Ireland (Embassy/Irish Aid) 

Italy (Italian Cooperation) 

Japan (JiCA) 

United Kingdom (DEID) 

World Bank 

Non-governmental organisations 

Campaign for Good Governance Sierra Leone 
Christian Aid / Budget Advocacy Network 
Coalition of Civil Society and Human Rights Activists 
Sierra Leone 

Enhancing the interaction and interface between civil 
society and the state to improve poor people's lives 
(ENCISS) 

National Youth Coalition 

Search for a Common Ground 

Sierra Leone Association of Non-Governmental 

Organisations (SLANGO) 

Private sector 

Blue Mining Corporation (BMC) 

Tim is Diamond Corporation Limited 

Media 

Star Radio 
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Annex C: Statistical data on Sierra Leone 

Figure 1 . Map of Sierra Leone 



Source. United Nations, www, un.org/Depts/Cartographlc/map/profiie/sierraie.pdf. 
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Table 5. Sierra Leone development indicators 


r 

2000 

2005 

2007 

2008 1 

Population, total (millions) 

4.23 

5.11 

5.42 

5.56 

Population growth (annual %) 

2.5 

3.6 

2.8 

2.5 

Surface area (sq. km) (thousands) 

71.7 

71.7 

71.7 

71.7 

GNI, PPP (current international $) (billions) 

1.48 

3.14 

3.89 

4.17 

GNI per capita, PPP (current international $) 

350 

610 

720 

750 

Life expectancy at birth, total (years) 

43 

46 

47 

48 

Fertility rate, total (births per woman) 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 


Adolescent fertility rate (births per 1 ,000 women ages 15-19) 

139 

130 

126 


Mortality rate, under-5 (per 1 ,000) 

274 

265 

262 


Malnutrition prevalence, weight for age (% of children under 5) 

25 

28 



Immunization, measles (% of children ages 1 2-23 months) 

37 

67 

67 


Primary completion rate, total (% of relevant age group) 



81 


Ratio of girls to boys in primary and secondary education (%) 



86 


Prevalence of FIIV, total (% of population ages 15-49) 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 


Agricultural land (% of land area) 

38.4 

40.2 



Improved sanitation facilities, urban (% of urban population 
with access) 

21 




GDP (current USD) (billions) 

0.64 

1.21 

1.66 

1.95 

GDP growth (annual %) 

3.8 

7.2 

6.8 

5.1 

Inflation, GDP deflator (annual %) 

6.1 

12.9 

10.3 

11.7 

Agriculture, value added (% of GDP) 

58 

46 

45 

43 

Industry, value added (% of GDP) 

28 

25 

24 

24 

Services, etc., value added (% of GDP) 

13 

30 

31 

33 

Exports of goods and services (% of GDP) 

18 

24 

21 

25 

Imports of goods and services (% of GDP) 

39 

37 

28 

37 

Time required to start a business (days) 


26 

26 

17 

Military expenditure (% of GDP) 

3.7 

1.9 

1.8 

2.3 

Mobile cellular subscriptions (per 1 00 people) 

0 


14 

18 

Internet users (per 100 people) 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Roads, paved (% of total roads) 

8 




Merchandise trade (% of GDP) 

25.5 

41.4 

41.5 

39.9 

Net barter terms of trade (2000 = 1 00) 

External debt stocks, total (DOD, current USD) (millions) 

1,190 

1,564 

348 


Total debt service (% of exports of goods, services and Income) 

67.1 

5.7 

2.5 


Net migration (thousands) 

-150 

336 



Workers' remittances and compensation of employees, received (cur- 
rent USD) (millions) 

7 

2 

148 

150 

Foreign direct investment, net inflows (BoP, current USD) (millions) 

39 

83 

94 


Official development assistance and official aid (current USD) (millions) 

181 

350 

535 



Source. World Bank World Development Indicators database, tittp://go.worldbank.org/1 SF48T40L0 , accessed April 2009. 
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Table 6. Peacekeeping expenditures in Sierra Leone (2000-07, USD million): 

equivalent to 79% of official development assistance 


Peacekeeping 
as % of ODA 



2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2000-2007 

2000-2007 

Cote d'Ivoire 




83 

337 

382 

450 

471 

1 723 

53% 

DCR* 

246 

389 

480 

636 

901 

1 055 

1 085 

1 116 

5 908 

39% 

Haiti 




35 

377 

480 

484 

535 

1 910 

65% 

Liberia 




548 

741 

707 

676 

688 

3 360 

196% 

Sierra Leone 

521 

618 

603 

449 

265 

86 



2 541 

79% 

Sudan 





219 

801 

990 

846 

2 856 

33% 

Timor-Leste 

528 

454 

288 

196 

82 

2 

0 


1 549 

78% 

Totai 

1 505 

1 695 

1 581 

2 171 

3 461 

3 908 

3 929 

3 770 

22 019 

49% 


*DCR: Democratic Republic of Congo. 

Source. OECD (2009), Annual OECD Report on Resource Flows to Fragile States, OECD, Paris, www.oecd.org/dataoecd/14/14/43293581.pdf. 


Chart 1 . Development aid increases as peacekeeping and humanitarian aid decrease 



Peacekeeping Humanitarian aid TotainetODA 


Source: OECD (2009), Annual OECD Report on Resource Flows to Fragile States, OECD, Paris, www.oecd,org/dataoecd/1 4/1 4/43293581. pdf. 
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